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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————_ 

ITE French Assembly has rejected the Casimir-Perier proposi- 
tion to proclaim the Republic by 374 to 333. It has also 
rejected a proposal to dissolve by 369 to 340. The debate, which 
we have described elsewhere, began on Thursday at 2.40 p.m., and 
finished, countings included, before 9 p.m., the House refusing to 
hear more than four speakers, MM. Casimir-Perier and Dufaure on 
one side, and M. de Broglie and General Cisseyon the other. Itis 
considered that M. Ventavon’s proposal to organise the Septennate 
as a personal Government will be rejected without discussion, and 
the total result is therefore this:—The Assembly, which first 
claimed sovereign and then constituent power, cannot constitute 
either Monarchy, Republic, or Dictatorship, and will not refer 
itself to its electors. It will in fact do nothing, except perhaps 
consent, as it is very hot in Versailles, to a prorogation 
till December. Under these circumstances, there is no 
cause for wonder that rumours should circulate in Paris 
of the Marshal’s intention to make an appeal to the people, 
but there is as yet no evidence that he entertains any such design. 
His idea seems to be to sit quiet, to administer the departments, 
and to prosecute anybody who suggests or agitates for any pos- 
sible form of government, more especially the Bonapartists, whose 

leader, M. Rouher, is, it is stated, to be tried. 








The Marshal-President is extremely anxious to pass the new 
Electoral Law, accepted by the Committee of Thirty on Tuesday, 
the 21st inst. By this law all males in France under twenty-five 
are disfranchised, all elections are to be by single-seat districts 
containing 50,000 inhabitants,—-which districts cannot, however, 
be altered except by law; and each Deputy must either have 
been born in the department which chooses him, or have been 
rated in it for five years,—that is, have owned property in it for 
that time, or have represented it before, or have paid in it some 
direct tax. The result of the first proviso will, it is supposed, be 
to disfranchise young Radicals; and the result of the last to 
exclude the eminent men of France, and fill the Assembly with 
local notables, who, it is assumed, will be Conservatives. As 
Frenchmen are indisposed to allow Napoleon IY. to promise 
universal suffrage, think the choice of the people suffi- 
cient claim to a seat, and detest the notion of a property 
qualification, this law is not very likely to be passed, more 
especially as it has already been rejected when proposed as the 
basis of the municipal suffrage. We doubt very greatly if it 
would have the effect intended by its authors, who forget that a 
local agitator is often as popular as a local magnate, while it 
would distinctly lower the intellectual status of the Chamber. 


The debate on the Regulation of Worship Bill was continued 
on Friday week, with the result which we have described else- 
where, viz., that the Government ‘stands pledged to support a 
Bill to be brought in next year, to extend the procedure of this 
Bill to all ecclesiastical offences, whether of morals or of doctrine. 
The inclusion of doctrine was distinct, for Mr. Forster made 
it the text of a protest which Lord John Manners expressly 
refused to accept, and neither Mr. Russell Gurney nor 


of Commons. Cathedrals were included in the Act as well as 
churches, and their clergy laid open to attack from ‘ any three 
inhabitants of the diocese ;” the use of rubrical vestments was 
made compulsory, and Mr. Cowper-Temple’s amendment, re- 
quiring the Bishop to consult the wishes of the parishioners, 
began to be discussed. The Bill was then laid aside, to be taken 
up when the Endowed Schools Bill has been got through,—that 
is, as the Bill is now whittled away, next week. 


The Lord Mayor, satiated with Ministers, Mayors, and foreign 
Sovereigns, has been pleased to recognise Literature and Art by 
a banquet at the Mansion House. The names of those who 
attended are not published, the names of those invited being 
alone given, as at a Royal Concert; but Lord Houghton was 
spokesman for Literature, Sir Francis Grant for Art, the Marquis 
de Caux for Music, Mr. A. Wigan for the Drama, and Mr. Sala 
for the Press, which, the Lord Mayor observed, ‘“ possessed the 
power of a giant, and used it with the dignity of a giant,”—rather 
a funny illustration, unless his lordship was thinking of Gog. The 
dwarf of the Norse mythology, who forges the weapons of giants, 
would be nearer the mark. Nothing was said of much interest, though 
Mr. Sala gave a catalogue of the literary surroundings of the Mansion 
House, which, like all his catalogues, was most amusing ; but the 
dinner must have been a success, for Mr. Disraeli, who ought himself 
to have been there, as the most sucessful littérateur in England, said 
next day he hoped it would be an annual ceremonial. If not, 
perhaps the Stationers’ Company may take the Lord Mayor's 
place, and ‘“ recognise” the chief middlemen between themselves 
and their customers. 


The Endowed Schools debate has been raging all the week, 
and making the House of Commons as hot morally as physically. 
We have reviewed the general tenor of the debate elsewhere, but 
may add here that the ball was opened on Monday by Mr. 
Fawcett, in a speech of a power unusual, even for him, asking the 
Conservatives if they were so infatuated as to wish to remind 
every Nonconformist that, before 1689, his forefathers, even if of 
the same faith as himself, could not found a school, or to bring home 
to them that they are even now regarded as in some measure dis- 
qualified for managing schools given to the nation by their 
forefathers. He showed how especially badly the clauses limiting 
the masterships to ordained clergymen will operate now, when at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for example, not a single lecturer or 
tutor is in Orders, though the very pick of the men are chosen for 
lecturers and tutors ; and he insisted that if passed, the Bill would 
create a chronic agitation till it was repealed. Lord George 
Cavendish, in supporting him, urged the Conservatives by all means 
to go through with the measure, as it would completely resuscitate 
the Liberal party, and he defended cordially the Endowed Schools 
Commission, saying of Lord Lyttelton especially, that his ‘‘ rough- 
and-ready common-sense” was just the instrument fitted to do 
away with corruption and robbery in high places. Lord Sandon, 
describing the amendment he was prepared to agree to, then made 
clear, what to our minds was never doubtful, that though wish- 
ing to enable Church Governing Bodies to exclude Dissenters, his 
Bill had never been intended to make Dissenters absolutely in- 
eligible, and he accused the Opposition of keeping back last year all 
their appreciation of the Endowed Schools Commissioners; while 
Mr. Forster pointed out that the amendment proposed was no 
concession at all, and that the only reason he had not defended 








the Endowed Schools Commissioners last year was that they had 
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not been attacked. Mr. Mundella described Lord Sandon as 
‘‘the mildest-mannered man that ever scuttled ship or cut a 
throat ;” Mr. Lowe attacked vigorously the plan to transfer the 
duties of the Endowed Schools Commission to the Charity Com- 
mission, and predicted that the result would be to destroy the 
influence and usefulness of the Charity Commission, and make 
it the most unpopular body in the country. 


In the second night’s debate, Mr. Gladstone commented most 
powerfully on the inconsistency of the defenders of the Bill in 
alleging, first, that the old Commissioners could not carry out 
new principles, and secondly, that there were no new principles 
to carry out, but merely a development and expansion of the old 
ones, and succeeded in pinning Sir Stafford Northcote to the 
admission that, as regards religious education, a great change of 
policy was really intended. Nor did Mr. Disraeli succeed in extri- 
cating himself from this admission, though he maintained that every 
issue joined was a question ‘‘for Committee ;” indeed, he had to 
take refuge in jokes about Mr. Watkin Williams's ‘violent good- 
humour,” and the very satisfactory result of a debate which was 
said to have reorganised the Liberal party, while it gave the 
Tories a majority twice as great as that on which at the opening of 
the Session he had ventured to count. The proposal to go into 
Committee was carried on Tuesday night, by a majority of 69 
(262 to 198). 











of that view. We do not believe, therefore, that i: ie altar 
desirable or possible, now, without a new rupture of a violent 
kind, to exclude the moderate High-Church view from the Anglican 
Communion ; and as to the sacrificial view, it is held. in some 
sense, by the Mauricians and the broadest of Broad Churchmen 

as Mr. Llewelyn Davies's letter to Monday's Times proves, 
It seems to us that Dean Howson goes much too far in con- 
tending for an interpretation of the law which would exclude 
from the Church such men as the Dean of St. Paul’s, and that it 
is a mistake generally on the part of Liberal Churchmen to be go 
anxious to catch the favouring breeze of popular opinion ag to 
stimulate, instead of clearly defining and moderating, tliat movement 
against the extreme party which may, and we hope will, end in 
‘* putting down ” the extravagant antics of true Ritualism. We 
don't believe that the moderate High-Church view has much life 
in it, but it has a historic place in the Anglican Communion, 


The Ministerial banquet at the Mansion House on Wednesday 
was not very interesting, except in revealing the unsuspected 
character of flowery and almost Persian poet, which lay hidden 
beneath the unpretending exterior of the Lord Mayor (Mr, 
Alderman Lusk). In proposing the health of the Royal Family, 
he said of the Princess of Wales, ‘‘ With regard to the Princegg. 
of Wales, we all know she is perfection. She sparkles like a gem 
of fifty facets. She is Light when she smiles, and she is Beauty 





Even then the practical debate had hardly more than begun. 
All Wednesday and Thursday the war raged fiercely, first over 
the clause transferring the reorganisation of the Endowed Schools 
to the Charity Commission, which was ultimately carried on 
Thursday by 85 (218 to 133), after which various compromises 
were proposed by the Government on the religious question, 
such as that one-third of the Governing Bodies of Church Schools 
might be Dissenters, and that a mere provision in the Founder's 
deed for visitation by the Bishop should not count as proving 
the denominational character of a school. But at this stage Mr. 
Hermon (Preston), the Recorder of London (Mr. Russell Gurney), 
Mr. C. Lewis (Londonderry), all good Conservatives, appealed to 
the Government to withdraw altogether the obnoxious clause, 
which several of them declared they did not know how to inter- 
pret, and progress was reported, apparently to give Mr. Disraeli 
time to consult fiery-minded colleagues on the subject. Yester- 
day (Friday) he announced that the raison d’étre of the Bill was 
to be postponed for the present. ‘The gestation of the mountain 
has seldom issued in the birth of a smaller mouse. Still, the 
mouse will be mischievous, so far as he goes. 


A meeting held at the Westminster Palace Totel on Monday, to 
discuss the best means of defeating Lord Sandon’s Bill, gave very fair 
evidence of the way the wind is blowing in the Liberal party. Hardly 
a single speaker failed to exult over the effect which this slap in 
the face was producing on the relaxed nerve of the Liberal party, 
and Mr. John Morley went so far as to say that if Lord Sandon’s 
Bill could not be defeated, it should not be whittled away, but | 
passed intact, for that the Liberals ought not to take any part | 
in making the measure less instructive as to the significance of 
Tory policy than it is, or in diminishing the justification which 
they would themselves gain thereby at some future period, for | 
reviving again the whole question of endowments in a thoroughly | 
radical sense. The difficulty, however, of acting on such advice 
is, that it involves, when you come to actual deliberation, some- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





thing like insincerity. A man cannot refuse to support or accept 
a substantial diminution of an evil he regards as very grave, on 
the ground that he wants a justification for a more root-and- 
branch policy in the future, without lowering his own weight, and 
helping to diminish the earnestness of Parliamentary life. To 
vote confessedly for the greater evil, rather than the less, on | 
whatever ground, is virtually to commit political suicide. | 


The Dean of Chester, Dr. Howson, has entered the lists as a 
firm opponent of any relaxation of the law as declared in the 
Purchas case against the Eastward position of the celebrant in the 
Communion Service, on the ground that the view of those who 
fight for that position is that there is something sacrificial in the 
Eucharist, and that priests are appointed to offer the sacri- 
fice—a view which he declares to be un-Seriptural and un-Pro- 
testant. As tothe un-Protestant character of any doctrine which 
gives a magic function to priests, as such, there can be no doubt ; 
the Anglican Church has always been 
Protestant in the sense of protesting against the later 
developments of Roman doctrine, has always included 
men who held strongly to the special unction of a sacerdotal order ; 
and indeed its own services still retain the most marked impress 


but then, though 


it 


jeisely the distinction noted in savage 


whenever you see her.” ‘That peroration is rather bald, other- 
wise Hafiz himself could hardly have excelled the Lord Mayor, 
In proposing the health of Her Majesty's Ministers, the Lord 
Mayor was not so flowery, but still, for a Liberal, very com- 
plimentary. He had never till now sat on the same side of the 
House, perhaps he should rather say the same side of the table, 
as Mr. Disraeli; but so far as it had gone, he found it rather 
agreeable, and he had by no means found that ‘“ distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” but rather neighbourhood. Ministers 
were managing the affairs of the nation “ carefully, and, upon the 
whole, very well.” Mr. Disraeli must not think he (the Lord 
Mayor) was an ‘extinct voleano,” but ‘‘ perhaps it would be 
wise to’ suppress his fire till a more convenient season.” 


In reply, Mr. Disraeli laboured to show that he had made the 
Session very busy and fruitful, in spite of the very short notice 
he had had. The Empire, under the auspices of the new Govern- 
ment, would not, he hoped, be diminished,—might even be in- 
creased ; he even took credit, apparently, as for a Government 
measure, for the Bill ‘to put down Ritualism,” as ‘strengthening 
those bulwarks of our civil and religious liberty on which, in old 
days, we relied, and did not rely in vain,” though some of his 
own colleagues are opposed to the measure; and he took pride 
in the Scotch Church Patronage Bill. But the only remark he 
made of much apparent importance was, that in his opinion “ the 
influence of England may be exercised, and exercised with great 
effect, not only to preserve peace, but to assist, by our sympathy 
and by our counsels, States and countries now distracted and 
distressed, in resuming a position worthier of their former fame 
and fortunes,”—which sounds like a promise of at least moral aid 
to France or Spain, or both. But in all probability that means 
little beyond what Hamlet was reading in his book when in- 
terrupted by Polonius,—‘‘ words, words.” 





The Prince of Wales gave a fancy ball on Wednesday, and the 


| Times of Thursday devoted three columns to an elaborate descrip- 


tion of the principal dresses worn by both sexes, the general 
effect being that men nowadays, in England, are slightly less. 
extravagant, but a great deal more vain than women,—pre- 
tribes. The most 
original episode in the ball seems to have been a fairy 
quadrille—an artistic idca—but the quadrille of ‘ Cards” 
is old, and the Prince’; advisers missed the great oppor- 
| tunity which a set of Chessimen might have afforded. With Lord 
| Salisbury for King and Lord John Manners for Queen, the prin- 
| cipal parts might be easil:7 cast, and any eight county members 
| taken at random would ‘iave done for pawns. It would have 
| been a grand political lesson, more especially if Mr. Disraeli had 
| completed the scene by cressing as the motionless Automaton 
| Player. _ 

| Parliament has voted an annuity of £15,000 a year to Prince 
| Leopold, the youngest son of the Queen, and Mr. Disraeli, in moving 
| the grant, took occasion to describe him as an invalid student of 
| no common order ”—which was the regular course—and to pay 
an extravagant compliment to the Prince Consort, as one who 
had given ‘a new impuls: to our civilisation,’—which was out of 
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sheregular course. These votes are perfectly proper, but they should 

in silence, like business votes, not made occasions of 
remarks, which some day or other will justify criticisms on those 
remarks by independent Members. Whether Prince Leopold ‘is 
an exalted personage of fine culture,” or another Duke of 
Gloucester, we shall have to pay the money all the same, and it is 
not because of his qualities that it is necessary to pay it. Official 
compliments, even when uttered in words less fulsome than. Mr. 
Disraeli’s, always strike the public as insincere. Mr. P. Taylor 
made a short protest against the grant, mainly on the ground that 
the representatives of certain great cities dislike it, but there was, 
we are glad to perceive, no division or opposition, even Radicals 
perceiving at last that, in a “‘ veiled Republic,” it is decent to pay 
for the veil. 


The death of Marshal Coneha seems to have roused both 
Carlists and Republicans to new energy, and, we must add, to 
new acts of violence. Don Carlos has issued a proclamation, in 
which he promises not to resume the Church lands and not to 
revive the Inquisition, but threatens to treat as conquered all 
who continue the rebellion. His officers, moreover, Dorregaray 
especially, though probably not guilty of many atrocities laid to 
their charge, are evincing the old savage spirit of Spanish war, 
and shooting soldiers who have surrendered on unproved charges 
of burning villages. On the other hand, Serrano’s Government, 
excited by the fall of Cuenga, a town only eighty miles from 
Madrid, captured by Don Alphonso, the Carlist Murat, and held 
for forty-eight hours, have placed all Spain in a state of siege, 
ordered a levy of 125,000 men, and decreed the confiscation of all 
property belonging, not only to Carlists in the field, but to 
all persons who sympathise with Carlists,—a rule which would, 
if strictly applied, strike the largest properties in Spain. 
Of course, the effect of all this must be to envenom the contest. 
without influencing the result, except in one way. Soldiers when 
shot for surrendering do not surrender,—an advantage to the 
Republicans, who only burn houses, and a disadvantage to the 
Carlists, who refuse quarter. 


We can form no decided opinion as to the Carlist atrocities. 
Spanish civil wars are always stained by crimes, but Spanis 
accounts of anything are always deformed by exaggerations, and 
the correspondents at Madrid must rely on Spanish accounts. 
Dorregaray may be capable of anything, but a Spanish Cabinet 
is also capable of attributing anything to him, in order 
to make recruits eager. It seems, however, certain that one 
man has been executed, under circumstances which may make his 
death an event. Captain Schmidt, formerly a Prussian officer, 
and correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, has been shot by the 
Carlists, on the charge of being a spy—though he was regularly 
accredited by the paper—and the German Government announces 
in the North-German Gazette that it will take or make means to 
punish the outrage. That is a kind of threat Prince Bismarck 
will fulfil, and it is not unlikely that the Carlists may find thera- 
selves suddenly debarred from France, and their chief placed 
under the ban by the Government of Vienna, which can stop, if 
it likes, one main source of his supplies. 


Dr. Pusey writes an interesting and somewhat pathetic letter 
to yesterday's Times, explaining how powerless he has always 
been to restrain the excesses of the extreme men of his party, for 
want even of an Archdeacon’s dignity to give him the right to 
take a lead. ‘‘I had no office (such as an Archdeacon’s) which 
entitled me to interfere with others, or to mind any vineyard but 
my own. I could say nothing publicly, without assuming to be 
what I was not,—the head of a party. When I could, I urged 
usque ad nauseam any I could influence not to make any chanjes 
without having first won the people.” ‘ Young men then thought 
themselves more advanced than the veterans of 1833. I, for my 
part, thought that Phaeton was driving the chariot of the Sun; 
but they had as much right to their opinion as I to mine, so they 
went their way, I held on mine.” For our own parts, we regret very 
much that Dr. Pusey did not long ago receive some office of dignity 
in the Church of England. The principle of obstinate attach- 
ment to early, or, as he thinks, primitive Christian traditions, 
and the inveterate dislike to the ‘theory of development” which 
he has always betrayed, seem to us ¢o be characteristic 
‘notes’ of the Reformed Catholic, though hardly of the Pro- 
testant Church; and no comprehensive Church, intended to 
include all the parties who resisted Roman Catholic cor- 
Tuptions, as ours was, should exclude a view like Dr. 


in the Church would have enabled Dr. Pusey to exercise any 
more influence with Phaeton and his brother-coachmen, than 
‘he has actually exercised. The Ritualists have not in reality 
founded themselves on an historical view at all. The genius of 
their party is essentially florid, while the genius of the old 
Puseyites was essentially prudent and sober. As the ritualising 
Mr. Blenkinsop says, liturgical forms which are not “ histrionic ” 
are hardly forms of prayer at all. We venture to say Dr. Pusey 
would hardly understand such an assertion. Certainly neither Mr. 
Orby Shipley nor any other Phaeton of his school would have given 
up the reins to Dr. Pusey, had he been ever so much clothed with 
‘‘ archidiaconal functions.” 





Dean Close would hardly have seemed the man most certain to 
suffer under the Bill ‘to put- down the Ritualists.” But he 
appears to be at present the only certain victim of Mr. Disraeli’s 
reforming zeal. In a letter to the Times of this day week, he 
contradicts with much vehemence a statement made in the House 
of Lords to the effect that he had worn a “cope” in Carlisle 
Cathedral. ‘I never wore such a vestment on any occasion, nor 
did I ever see one, excepting two ragged remnants of Popish 
copes, which I possess as curiosities of what I had hoped was a 
bygone superstition.” It seems certain, however, that if Mr. 
Hubbard’s amendment to compel the wearing of all legal vest- 
ments, agreed to yesterday week in the House of Commons, and 
reported in the same paper which contains the very reverend 
Dean’s letter, should pass the Lords, Dean Close will have to 
wear a cope in future ; not, we hope, a “‘ ragged” one, unless he 
used the word metaphorically in relation to the tattered character 
of all Popery,—in which sense, we suppose, the newest cope would 
be ragged,—but still a ‘‘ curiosity” commemorating a bygone super- 
stition. There is certainly an irony in all human affairs ; and it will 
never have been more visible than if the chief result of a Bill “ to 
put down Ritualism,” should prove to be to wrap round this 
Hercules of the Evangelical party the Nessus-garment of a 
destroying superstition. 


Mr. Disraeli, on Saturday last, assisted in opening the new 
workmen’s town, building near Lavender Hill by the ‘“ Artisans, 
Labourers, and General Dwellings Company (Limited).” This 
Company, of which Lord Shaftesbury is the soul, is building in 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and London, workmen's 
faubourgs,—towns of small houses, fitted up with all modern 
conveniences. The Company finds it can build houses with from 
eight to five rooms, and let them for sums varying from £26a 
year to £14 3s., and yet earn a dividend of more than seven per 
cent. The town on Lavender Hill, called the Shaftesbury 
Park Estate, will consist of 1,200 houses, and supply accommodation 
for at least 8,000 people, and yet will pay. As Mr. Disraeli said, 
‘‘ this result in some degree solves a question which had perplexed 
Parliament,” for although none but the highest-paid workmen can 
inhabit these houses, they will help to relieve the general pres- 
sure. The labourer, unfortunately, cannot use them, as unless 
he lets lodgings, he cannot pay a third of his income for rent. 
There is to be no public-house in these towns, and a workman 
who attended the ceremony pleaded that there should be no 
pawn-shop either, a curious illustration of the length to which 
tho proletariat would go in restriction. Suppressing the banker 
lest one should borrow is surely the reductio ad absurdum of 
grandmotherly legislation. 


Nothing has yet been ascertained about the Hanley Dog- 
fight. Mr, Greenwood, the reporter of the fight, has 
visited Hanley, in company with Mr. Colam, the Secretary 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
but has failed to point out the house in which the fight 
took place. In a letter upon the subject, he admits that he 
rather over-coloured the description of the dwarf, who is not a 
resident of Hanley, and that he invented the dog’s odd name, 
‘* Physic,” but reiterates his statement that he saw the scene, and 
that his description is in all essentials accurate. Mr. Goodson 
also, the Secretary to the Birmingham local Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty, states that his own strict investigation on 
the spot has convinced him that the fight did occur, and his 
belief that a reward of £100 would bring out evidence of the 
fact. Character apart, it is excessively unlikely that any 
man habitually employed as a reporter or ‘ commissioner,” 
should invent a story of that kind, and not conceal the name of 
the place. The vague description, ‘‘in the Potteries,” would 
have done just as well as “in Hanley.” 





Pusey’s. But we very much doubt if any office of dignity 


Consols were on Friday 92}-928. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 


THE PREMIER’S STRATEGY. 


& oe day’s debate on this Public Worship Regulation | 


Bill seems to show more clearly the magnitude of the 


issues Mr. Disraeli has contrived by his “ adroit” strategy to | 


open up. Already the Government and the House of Com- 
mons stand pledged, after regulating Ritual, to “regulate” 
doctrine within the Church of England,—that is, if they can. 
On Friday week, Mr. Lowe maintained that the principal merit 
of the Bill was the procedure it established, which it was 
admitted would be quicker, cheaper, and in every way more 
satisfactory than the present method. That being the case, 
he could not understand why its provisions should be restricted 
to matters of form, such as vestments, and why they should 
not be extended also to matters of more importance, such 
as doctrine and morality. The House was “stultifying 
itself by providing a good procedure as regarded the former, 
while retaining a bad procedure as regarded the latter.” 
“If they were to make a distinction at all, it ought rather to 
be the other way. The good procedure was to be applied in 
the case of a clergyman who used a garment too much ora 
garment too little, or who turned towards one point of the 
compass instead of towards another,—matters in which the 
offender might yield without a loss of self-respect; while the 
bad procedure was to be employed in the case of a man 
charged with drunkenness or incontinency, in regard to which 
he was obliged to defend himself to the uttermost. These 
considerations led him to ask whether it was necessary to 
divide ecclesiastical offences in this manner, and whether the 
improved procedure could not as readily be applied to the one 
class as to the other. He wanted to know why the House could 
not set aside all the difficulties they were involved in, and deal 
with the whole of the Ecclesiastical Law under the same pro- 
cedure and under the same Judge. What mischiefs could 
possibly occur from such a course? It would be a very serious 
and a very large improvement in the law.” That argu- 


ment is, as regards morals, unanswerable, and as regards 
doctrine, answerable only from Mr. Gladstone’s point of view, 
—that extreme rigidity in enforcing uniformity of doctrine is 


inconsistent alike with the theory and the practice of the 
Church of England. As the House had rejected his view, 
it had no option but to accept Mr. Lowe’s, and it did accept 
it, apparently with a careless unanimity. Mr. Russell Gurney, 
who has charge of the Bill, declared that he agreed with Mr. 
Lowe’s speech, and only refrained from acting on his suggestions 
because of the lateness of the time. Mr. Hardy wished to 
know if the learned Recorder would next Session introduce a 
Bill extending the new procedure to all ecclesiastical offences, 
and was assured, to the apparent delight of the House, that he 
would; whereupon Mr. Disraeli declared Mr. Russell Gurney’s 
offer a liberal one, and one which “ might hereafter lead to 
sound and beneficial legislation.” Mr. Forster in vain 
pointed out that Mr. Lowe’s suggestion, excellent as it 
was as regarded morals, would, if extended to doctrine, limit 
the freedom of the pulpit, and land us all next year in a most 
serious and exciting discussion; for Lord John Manners, a 
Cabinet Minister, “did not share the apprehensions” of the 
right honourable Member for Bradford, and accepted the pledge 
of Mr. Russell Gurney as perfectly satisfactory ; and the debate 
ended by Mr. Lowe professing entire content with the language 
of the Premier, and withdrawing the proposed “ instruction to 
Committee” on his assurances. No one except Mr. Forster 
dissented on either side, and the discussion ended with an un- 
derstanding that next year another Bill to extend and amend 
this one shall be introduced by Mr. Russell Gurney, and sup- 
ported by the Tory Administration. 

Does Mr. Disraeli really understand what he is doing,—that 
he is promising a Bill which must alarm every clergyman in 
the land, which may make a freehold living not worth holding, 
and which might, under certain circumstances, almost paralyse 
the usefulness of the Church of England? The first security 
of every beneficed clergyman in England is that within certain 
perfectly well-understood limits he is not liable to punishment 
for his utterances in the pulpit; that he does not there represent 
his congregation or the Church, but is only setting forth 
his own views, and that he is authorised to teach what is in 
him to teach, without fear of any consequences other than may 
result from the opinion of his flock. Of course, if he teaches 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in so many words, or if he 
teaches that Christ was human, and human only, in so many words, 
he is liable to prosecution ; but, except in the most extreme cases, 


than réstrain human lioerty too much. 





no one will, under the prvsent procedure, attempt to rosecu 
The difficulty of obtainiag evidence about quien ae re 
very great, the expense of the procedure is enormous, and the say 
sult, if the preacher understands the law at all, is almost certain 
to be an acquittal, the judges even straining the law rather 
‘ So well under. 
stood is this, that prosecutions for heretical teaching not 
recorded in print are exceedingly rare, and the cler, 
possess a licence of teavhing unlimited by anything except. 
the danger of hopelessly alienating their congregations 
Now, however, all this is to be changed, and every clergy. 
man is to preach every sermon under the dread that if his 
teaching is not absolutely colourless he may be prosecuted 
for heresy. It is true tha‘ he will not be convicted any oftener- 
than at present. It is true that if he has a “ discreet” Bishop, 
liberty to prosecute him will in almost all cases be refused. But 
it is also true that any weal thy parishioner with a fancy for heresy- 
hunting—and no fancy is more common, especially among the 
idle and the well-to-do—may, if he pleases, subject him almost 
at will to annoyance, v2xation, and expense which, though 
small in comparison witl. that involved in existing procedure, 
may easily ruin a man not expected to be rich. A dispute a 
year referred by the Bisl.op to a Judge would ruin a moderate 
rectory, and there are pa:‘ishes where a dispute a year would be 
a delightful amusement t« the people. There are membersof each 
of the three great sections of the Church who, if the procedure 
for heresy were as simple as the procedure for the recovery of 
small debts, might be at:acked every Sunday, and attacked on 
grounds which a Bishop must be very discreet indeed to think 
wholly unimportant. It is scarcely possible for a really con- 
vinced divine to preach on the mysteries of the Godhead, on 
the Sacraments, on Inspiration, on Prayer, or on Ritual, with- 
out using some expression on which a primd facie charge of 
heresy might be based, and a charge, too, which an Episcopal 
theologian of a differen‘; school might think sufficient to war- 
rant a request for an authoritative exposition of the law of the 
Church about it. Free exegesis in particular, the discussion of 
the question whether such and such a book or passage can be held 
to be certainly inspired, would be nearly impossible, yet a preacher 
who cannot convey his cpinion on a point like that is surely a 
preacher with a mouth closed by external force. To give 
but a single illustration,—the authority, or rather the inspira- 
tion, of the Book of W'sdom. There is hardly a clergyman 
of the Broad Church who does not admit that the evidence 
for the inspiration of this book is considerably greater than the 
evidence for the inspiration, say, of the Book of Esther; and 
hardly a Bishop who, if the clergyman said that strongly in 
the pulpit, would not, feel compelled to allow that a 
primd facie case had been made out against the speaker. 
The worry of such discussions would be endless, and would 
inevitably result, in a large majority of cases, in the expulsion 
of all colour from public teaching, the great evil from which 
the English Church suffered so deeply towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. All three divisions of the Church will 
feel it equally ; the High Church in their freedom of asser- 
tion, the Low Church in their freedom of protest, the Broad 
Church in their freedom of exposition; and all three will, as 
Mr. Forster obviously foresees, unite to defeat a Bill to which, 
nevertheless, a Conservative Government has, with a careless 
rashness no Radical ever evinced, pledged its moral support. 
That surely is a result of “consummate strategy” about 
which Conservatives may doubt. They have been just five 
months in power, and half the clergy of the Establishment are 
already determined to canvas for Mr. Gladstone. 

But the Premier’s advocates will reply,—Mr. Disraeli has 
brought over the whole Protestant, or, at all events, Evan- 
gelical feeling of the Church towards his Government, and 
that is worth any risk of a clerical hostility which, for some 
years to come, cannot beimportant. Hashe? That he might 
have done so with a little care is evident from the division- 
lists, and from the general tone of Evangelical papers; but 
he has either misunderstood Evangelical feeling, or has been 
too careless to watch the details of the measure in hand, 
or, which is most probable, has been cowed by the sort of 
unanimity prevailing in the House upon the subject, for he 
has actually allowed the House to level at the Low Church 
blow far more direct than that which, as he admits, he intends 
to level at the Ritualists. He actually allowed Mr. Hubbard 
to move “ that the neglect to use any prescribed ornament or 
vesture ” should be an offence under the Bill, and to carry it 
by a vote of 150 to 125. Poor Dean Close, therefore, who 
writes to the Times to say he has never worn a cope, and never 
seen one, except as a tattered relic of a “ superstition ” he had 
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thought dead, will be compelled on certain days to wear the 
abhorred garment, or endure penalties which in the event of 
contumacy may amount to deprivation. _That is a trifle, it 
may be said, and no doubt from our point of view most of 
these disputes about millinery are trifles, but the trifle indi- 
cates accurately the present temper of the House of Commons 
and the Government. They are passing between them a Bill 
which they say, or at least the Premier says, is intended to put 
down Ritualists, but which is intended to be used against all 
parties, who are to be equally forced into a uniformity so rigid, 
that even a trumpery difference, like the habit of preaching in 
a black gown because the congregation misunderstand a surplice, 
is to be an occasion for trial, and for legal punishment never 
light, because the sentence must carry costs. All clergymen 
are to do exactly alike, even in non-essentials, and even when 
their congregations and their parishioners alike approve varia- 
tions; and are to do it under a threat that the very next step 
may be to enforce such a uniformity in doctrine that a clergy- 
man will never be safe from fine unless he reads, instead of a 


~ sermon, one of those Homilies which, fine as many of them 


are, touch neither the wants, nor the doubts, nor even the 
yices of the present age. What the national clergy may do 
under such a menace we will not venture to predict, but that 
they will again stimulate all England to vote for Tories by the 
ery of the Church in danger is, we may safely say, a belief 
not only erroneous, but absurd. As Mr. Goschen said, the 
present Ministry has done more harm to the Church in five 
months than Mr. Gladstone did in five years, or would have 
done in fifty. 





LORD SANDON’S WEEK OF PENANCE. 


ORD SANDON, as everybody knows, is an excellent young 
man. Everybody who assails the measure with which 
Parliament has this week been so deeply embroiled,—and 
all such assailants usually begin by expressing their astonish- 
ment at Lord Sandon’s tremendous artillery-fire in first opening 
the trenches against the Dissenters,—gives him a testimonial to 
character, before speaking to him like a father. And Lord Sandon 
has proved that he is a good young man, by his speech of 
Monday night, when he wrapped himself, without any false 
shame, in a white sheet, directly after Mr. Fawcett and 
Lord George Cavendish had moved their amendment on the 
proposal to go into Committee, and proceeded to confess that 
he had acted injudiciously in railing at the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, and had meant no harm by his very belli- 
cose attitude towards the Dissenters. Probably he was only 
fired by Mr. Disraeli’s epigrammatic eulogy on the late Lord 
Derby, for combining “the passion of politics with the ten- 
derness of domestic life,” and had hoped to be able to unite 
with his reputation for being an excellent, conscientious, and 
even judicious young man, some of the more hazardous glory of 
“the Rupert of Debate.” That was ambitious, and ambition is 
honourable ; but discretion is shown in selecting the ground for a 
florid display of ‘the passion of politics,” and we cannot say 
that Lord Sandon chose his ground well. Earnest young men 
seldom do. They think it sufficient to have a feeling at the 
bottom of their hearts. No mistake in politics could be 
greater. Wary politicians like the late Lord Derby know pre- 
cisely when it is tolerably safe to be rash and to pour forth 
the * passion of politics’ in a manner not unwelcome to Parlia- 
ment and the nation. Lord Sandon never thought of asking 
himself whether or not it was safe to be impulsive, and as a 
matter of fact, it was not safe. He had a Bill to introduce to 
Parliament drawn apparently with the express intention of not 
making its drift clear to the Legislature. As we remarked 
when we first criticised it a fortnight ago, nothing could be 
more involved or difficult to interpret than the drift and effect 
of the most important clause. If Lord Sandon had introduced 
the Bill not only without a flourish of trumpets, but in a 
speech of the minimising order, he would not have had to 
recant his own big words this week; and Mr. Disraeli 
would have had a very much easier task in trying 
to make out that all the questions raised were not 
questions of principle, but questions for Committee, which | 
it would be quite easy to accommodate to the views of all 
parties, and, again, in giving up, as he now seems likely to give | 
up, the main point after all, But after Lord Sandon’s bugle had | 
rung out so very defiant a strain both to the Commissioners 
the1aselves and the policy of the Commissioners, this minimising 
line was clearly untenable, and Lord Sandon had not only to 
retreat from his Balaklava charge, with the mortifying duty of 
declaring that he never meant it and was very sorry, but even } 


so, Mr. Disraeli found the scrape a very serious one, for it was 
quite obvious that even if Lord Sandon himself did not mean 
it, somebody else did ; Lord Sandon must have been a wind in- 
strument in the hands of some more mighty master than him- 
self,—say, for example, Lord Salisbury ; and thus the Bill, instead 
of being allowed to slip through as a small measure carelessly 
drawn, so as to seem more than it really was, became a big mea- 
sure hastily contracted, under the frigid displeasure of Parlia- 
ment, into proportions ludicrously unlike those which it had been 
designed to take. 

It is certain that Lord Sandon must have been sitting 
upon thorns for the whole of this last week, though he 
went through his penance like a man on Monday night. 
Every speech almost must have added to his pangs. 
Lord George Cavendish—who has not been too anxi- 
ous to defend the late Government,—came forward to 
express his surprise and disgust at this reactionary 
step. Mr. Fawcett showed that only last year one of the 
greatest of the Denominational schools in the United King- 
dom, Trinity College, Dublin, had been converted, not only 
with the acquiescence, but with the eager support, of the 
Conservatives, into a national and undenominational school, and 
this too with far more excuse for retaining its sectarian religious 
character than could be found for many of the endowed schools 
now to be given back to the Church of England. Mr. Forster, 
again, made the very important remark, that under the provisions 
of the new Bill, the grouping or amalgamation of schools of a 
different character, so as to supplement each others’ deficiencies, 
would be impossible, since the governing bodies of the differ- 
ent schools so amalgamated or grouped would be constituted 
on different principles and governed by different religious tra- 
ditions. Then Mr. Shaw-Lefevre pointed out that the present 
Government, during five months of office, had accepted forty- 
two schemes from the Commissioners without a single cen- 
sure, though they were preparing all the time this coup 
de thedtre which declares the Commission dead by virtue of 
its own inherent sins and deficiencies. Even the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his turn disowned, for his own part, all Lord 
Sandon’s impeachment of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
and apologised for their dismissal on a ground more difficult of 
justification than ever,—at least, consistently with the ‘ minimis- 
ing’ tone of Mr. Disraeli,—namely, that as they were to have anew 
policy, it was quite essential, even out of common delicacy for 
the feelings of the Commissioners themselves, to have new 
men, Mr. Lowe thereupon remarked that the Cimmerian 
darkness around the Bill was getting deeper than ever, since 
this declaration that the policy was to be so completely revo- 
lutionised that the same men could not possibly carry it out, 
implied a total subversion of principles. Mr. Sullivan having 
elicited from the Prime Minister that the wishes of the pious 
founder of an endowment were not to be respected if he 
chanced to live before the Reformation, Lord E. Fitzmaurice 
showed up the extraordinary tactics of the Government, in 
sheltering themselves behind an opinion hastily extracted (on 
Saturday last) from the Charity Commissioners, to the effect 





that they would be very glad to absorb and assimilate into 
their own organisation the powers of the Endowed Schools 
Commission. Sir J. Kennaway and Colonel Barttelot (both 
Conservatives) repudiated earnestly some of the most con- 
spicuous intentions of the Bill, while throwing a very untenable 
doubt on the question whether or not those intentions were to 
be found in it. Sir T. Acland commented on the very unusual 
character of the blame thrown by the Government on their 
own permanent officers, without any substantiation of that 
blame ; Mr. Goschen pointed out the alarming character of the 
prospect, if every scheme to be prepared under the new Com- 
mission was to be criticised and debated in detail by the House, 
in consequence of the distrust created by this revolutionary 
policy and Bill; Mr. Gladstone, in one of the most cogent 
speeches he ever made, exposed the strange and disastrous 
character of the resolve of the Government that the policy 
of 1869 and 1873 concerning Endowed Schools was to 





be reversed because it was carried by a virtually unanimous 
Parliament, while the policy of the abolition of University tests 
was to be respected because that had been gained at the cost 
of a serious battle and a party victory; and then Mr. Disraeli 
summed up the debate by declaring, with anxious emphasis 
and with manifold repetitions, that everything was open for 
reconsideration in Committee, except, we suppose, the transfer 
of the duties to the Charity Commission. Again, much of the 
same matter, and a good deal more of a like drift, was brought 
up in the stormy discussion in Committee on Wednesday and 
Thursday, when Mr. Forster distinctly stated that it was no 
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secret that Lord Salisbury’s influence had prevented the 
Endowed Schools Commission from being continued in the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act,—whence it is easy to identify 
the source of Lord Sandon’s unaccustomed burst of political 
“passion.” And late on Thursday came direct appeals from 
influential Conservatives to retrace the false step which Lord 
Sandon had so ostentatiously made. Surely the whole week 
must have constituted such a penance for the worthy Vice- 
President of the Council as that meritorious person will 
remember to the last day of his political life. There was not 
one telling speech in his defence; not a single one which did 
not either admit much that was damning to the Bill, or aggra- 
vate, by panegyrising, its violent reactionary character. Lord 
Sandon, in fact, has lent himself to a crusade of the Salisbury 
character, and will come out of the campaign in a very rueful 
condition indeed. 

If we push aside the smaller issues, and ask what principles, 
if any, have been advocated by the opposite armies in this 
fight, we should say that the Tories have been fighting for 
Church interests and the Liberals for national interests ; but 
that both parties alike have given up the principle of strict 
adherence to the Founder’s will, except so far as adhesion to the 
Founder’s will is necessary to encourage the accumulation of 
new educational revenues. And this is, we think, the only 
hopeful feature of the debate. It is a good thing to find the 
Conservative party as willing, for adequate reasons, to ignore 
an ancient Founder’s will, as the Liberals themselves. There 
has been no pretence, for instance, of keeping for the small 
number of remaining Roman Catholics all the foundations of 
the old Roman Catholic times. There has been no pretence 
of keeping, even for the particular sectarian school of 
thought in the Church to which the Founder may have 
belonged, the foundations which originated in the Reformed 
Church of England. The fight has been solely on this 
issue, — Is there sufficient justification for devoting to 
really national purposes the educational endowments founded 
by Churchmen after the Reformation, and before Dissent was 
an acknowledged power in the State, or is it fair that the 
Church should assert the right to regard such endowments as 
her own? The argument on the Liberal side has been that 


national policy requires us to give the largest reasonable inter- 


pretation to the scope of an educational endowment apparently 
intended to be administered by Churchmen, whenever it happens 
that the Church to which they belonged has since given off a 
number of sects which fairly represent elements in her previ- 
ous intellectual life. If there was no intention to exclude any 
school of thought then, there is no sufficient reason to suppose 
that it would be excluded by the same Founder now. And 
even if it would, there is no reason why the State should not 
interpret a doubtful testamentary purpose in a sense larger 
than that which the testator would himself have preferred. 
After all, to allow testators to influence the destiny of the 
property they leave behind them at all, is not a practice 
demanded by pure justice; it is permitted from motives of 
general expediency, rather than on the ground of justice. 
Now this has been virtually admitted by both parties, only 
some Conservatives hold that expediency tells for the Church, 
and not for the nation. Neither party has said, and we 
hope neither party will say, ‘Let us penetrate as closely as 
we can to the actual conceptions of the testator, and enact 
them.’ On the contrary, both parties have said plainly 
enough, ‘ Let us enact the testator’s reasonable wishes, or those 
of them which stil].,omain reasonable, as nearly as we can ;— 
if we do not do that, we shall have no such testamentary dis- 
positions in our own generation ; but let us not scruple to en- 
large them, wherever they seem to interfere with the wider educa- 
tional purpose the Founder had in view.’ The Liberal party, 
however, have maintained that to limit in any way the enjoy- 
ment of the endowments to a single sect, without clear proof 
that the dogmatic purpose was one of the testator’s chief 
objects, is not an expedient course. The Tories, on the other 
hand, have maintained that to limit these endowments in 
certain respects to Church management is in itself expedient, 
and is in accordance with the natural presumption, even 
without any demonstrative evidence of what the testator’s 
drift was. 

Of course we hold that the Liberals are right. But the odd 


sacred when the ‘ great battalions’ come over to its side, No 
announcement can possibly be more serious. It will be a fatal blow 
to political good faith, and such co-operation as hitherto there 
has always been between the Government and the Opposition 
between the majority and the minority, when this becomes 
evident. And we seriously fear that Lord Sandon’s Bill, unless 
the precedent made by it meets—as we are happy to say we 
hope it does meet—with the country’s gravest and most signal 
displeasure, will constitute a very marked turning-point in the 
history of party Government,—the point at which it passes itg 
highest efficiency, and begins its descent into a region of chance, 
passion, and unscrupulous manceuvre. 





THE CASIMIR PERIER PROPOSITION. 


INETEEN of the Left Centre have refused once more to 

act on their convictions, and the debate of Thursday, 
which was to have decided the fate of France, was therefore 
a miserable fiasco, which left the Assembly weaker than it 
had been the day before. Up to the very day of the debate, 
it was still doubtful whether the Chamber would or would not 
accept the motion of M. Casimir Perier, and proclaim the 
Republic, with Marshal MacMahon as first President for seven 
years. It was known, it was true, that the Extreme Right would 
be unable, from Royalist conviction, to vote for the proposition ; 
that the Government would resist it, and that the Marshal had 
signified his extreme dislike to a change—which, he asserted, 
would greatly weaken the position of France abroad, a state. 
ment which we should condemn as inaccurate, but that it may 
have been due to pressure from the Czar, who dreads Res 
publicanism more than he desires the prosperity of France, 
But, on the other hand, it was believed that the Extreme Right, 
though unable to vote for a Republic, would stay away from 
the division; that M. Thiers would exert his whole influence 
to carry the proposal; that all the Lefts were united ; and that 
the whole “ logic of the situation ” was with M. Casimir Perier, 
his proposal being the only one consistent with the existence 
of the Marshalate, with the establishment of a permanent 
government, and with security against an insurrection of the 
cities. Moreover, it was hoped that the new Ministry, which 
is Orleanist, but has a tolerance for Republicanism, of the 
Thiers kind, would be feeble in resistance, and that the places 
hunters might be induced, in spite of their devotion to the 
Marshal, to back the winning side of the future. No one, 
perhaps, actually expected an affirmative vote, but a great 
many saw ground for hoping it, a hope not diminished by 
the course of the debate. M. Casimir Perier himself 
was studiously moderate, but contrived, with that Parlia- 
mentary tact which the Orleanists possess, so to arrange his 
argument as to make it appear that the choice lay solely 
between the Republic and a personal Government which would 
be at once dictatorial and weak. The remark that he was not 
hostile to MacMahon, but that it was impossible to base a 
Government on a single individual, was, so to speak, the note 
audible throughout the speech,—a note which, like a 
Bonapartist tune, recalled almost insensibly the perma- 
nent danger of France, the revival of the Empire. M. 
Dufaure again, like M. Casimir Perier originally an Or- 
leanist, addressed himself to the secret fear of the Assembly 
that a Republic must necessarily be destructive, by pointing 
out that the Republic had existed for three years; that his 
most Conservative opponent, M. de Broglie, had served it as 
Ambassador in London; that it had maintained order, secured 
property, and relieved the soil of the foreigner, and by 
asserting, what is quite true, that under it the authority 
of Marshal MacMahon, weakened, as he himself declares, 
by the absence of institutions, would be stronger than 
before, if only because no government could defend itself 
| against attacks until it had been legally defined. On 
| the other hand, General Cissey only contended that the pro- 
clamation of the Republic would be merely theoretical,—a 
| poor argument with Frenchmen, to whom names are so often 
| things ; and M. de Broglie only asserted that France was Mon- 
archical at heart,—that is, assumed the point round which the 
whole conflict rages. The speech of the Duke, no doubt, was most 
able,—that is evident, even from the summary telegraphed to 
the 7imes,—and his exposure of the radical differences as to the 





feature of the case is that the Tories also held this last year,| meaning of the Republic, his historical argument that 4 
and that many of the independent Tories hold so still,and that dictatorship had twice sprung out of a Republic, his pledge 
whatever change in their views has taken place, is due to the ac- | that the Marshal, though a soldier, was a soldier who loved the 
quisition of power. This is the really formidable feature of Lord | law, must have produced a decided effect ; but still his speech is 
Sandon’s Bill. It means that a compromise to which the weaker | vitiated by its central assumption, and by the covert menace that 
party voluntarily and even willingly agrees, is not to be held | a Conservative Government would never attempt to work with 
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a Radical Assembly. Had M. Thiers then stood up, and with | vigour, and even of escaping an immediate end. In France, 
his immense authority addressed the Chamber on behalf they bury dead things in four-and-twenty hours. 
of the Republic, half the Right Centre might — yielded ; | ae 

ut he was silent, fearing, we imagine, to arouse the personal | 
sied borne to him by the Right Contre as a rlornd ar the | THE ANNEXATION OF FU. 
family he served; and the Assembly, hungering for a | TT is, so far as we can perceive, the duty of the British 
dénouement, abruptly voted the closing of the debate. The | Government to ae ahs and the question of our right 
Right did not abstain, the vote came out 374 to 333, and, to annex it becomes, therefore, one of minor importance, 
the best chance Frenchmen have yet enjoyed of establishing a Some two thousand or so of our countrymen, blundering after 

rmanent and free Government, with a strong Executive at | their manner about the world in search of some profitable 
its head, came prematurely to an end. It is a terrible mis-| work to do, have settled upon a group of islands in the South 
fortune, and it is due,—for this time the Left Centre voted Pacific, lying right across the steam-track between Australia 
straight,—mainly to the dog-in-the-manger attitude of the Ex- | and sige a ey nape — 1 se 
treme Right. They know they cannot have their King, they | and a soil of unequalled fe ility, an ve managed, after their 
know chat France 6 sa a definite form of peniaxdbcmn. rd manner, to set up a kind of Government, nominally as agents 
know she can have but one, and yet they cannot bring them- | of a savage chief, but really because in their own interests and 
selves to an act of self-effacement. Nobody expects them to ‘for the sake of their own safety they choose to do it. This 
vote for the Republic, but their duty was to stand out of the Government is an exceedingly bad one, very wasteful, very 
path, and let consciences less impracticable provide for the | — a weak to ensure yn _ = — —— 
necessities of France. upon the aid or acquiescence of armed desperadoes to puni 

The vote was a confession that the Assembly, which cannot the cruelties a inflict upon oa sate. helpless — 
seat a King by divine right or a King of the Parliamentary tion. At the same time, this Government is perpetually 
sort, is woe de te also, om intestine iden, to establish 4 appealing for British aid, asking for ships-of-war to defend it, 
Republic—the only definite alternative remaining—that, in fact, | and calling on British officers to assist in killing or terrorising 
it is not able to make the Constitution which, nevertheless, | those who resist its authority. As a massacre of English- 
must be made. The inevitable conclusion from that is that it | men might be the — of 9 manent on 7 are 
should resign its powers, and permit the people to elect a/| frequently heard, and the rial Government is thus placed in 
eeu telly more a: in tient rnd this con- | in pails of supporting pavement which it knows to be 
clusion was fairly presented to its acceptance. M. de Malleville | bad, but nevertheless it has no legal right to control ; of lending 
proposed that as “ the divided state of parties in the Assembly | irresistible strength to men for whose conduct it assumes no sort 
is an insurmountable obstacle to the organisation of public of responsibility. That is a profoundly immoral position, just 
powers, the National Assembly declares that a general election | as immoral as a protectorate over pirates would be, and the 
shall be held on the 5th September,” and demanded “ urgency ” | Queen’s Government would be perfectly justified in terminating 
for his resolution. There was no debate, but so inevitable did | it, even if the settlers disapproved, or the natives were dis- 
this termination to the crisis appear, that in spite of the dislike | inclined to acquiesce. We may not be bound, as Lord Kim- 
most Deputies feel to meet the expenses of election, in spite | berley says, to follow British subjects everywhere, and compel 
of the disinclination of the Government, in spite of the natural them to behave decently, but we certainly have the right to 
reluctance of the grandees to vote themselves off the scene, | do it when the general interests of mankind require such action ; 
340 members—nearly a clear half of any House which can now | and when the Britons demand protection, and especially armed 
be got raves agg. for ae tne her had not 19 mem-| protection, the right becomes a duty. That duty, as it 
bers of the Left Centre shrunk at the last moment from meet- | happens, is, in the case of Fiji, very easy, because the settlers 
ing their electors, the vote would have been carried by 359 to | are willing to accept British rule, and the natives not visibly 
850, a majority on such an occasion conclusive of the result. | hostile to its establishment ; but the duty exists independent.of 
The Marshal could not have resisted the Assembly in such a} those facts, and is, as we are happy to perceive, at last 
matter, or have refused to allow the porher-nseciet fe be con- | acknowledged by both parties,—fully by Lord Kimber- 
sulted, and for the first time since 1870, France would have ley when he sanctioned annexation if Australia would 
had a voice in the definitive management of her own affairs. ‘bear the expenses, implicitly by Lord Carnarvon when 
The result, we cannot doubt, would have been a majority | he admits that the Islands cannot be left alone. The 
of Republicans ready to accept the Presidency of Marshal | only real question at issue is the method of assuming 
MacMahon, that is,to give France and Europe guarantees that | the Government, and upon this point the action of the 
their energy in innovation would be restrained within limits | Colonial Office seems to us most wise. Lord Carnarvon, as we 
consistent with the strictest external order. The Republican | understand his speech of Friday week, has determined to annex 
experiment would have been tried, for once, under fair con-| the Islands, and subject them to the authority of the Queen 
ditions, that is, without a President determined to uproot it, | and Parliament as fully as any other possessions of the Empire, 
and France would at least have learned that Republics can be | He denies altogether the right of the Islanders, and especially 
strong. The chance, however, has been thrown away, and the | of the smallest section of them, to become conditional subjects, 
Assembly has fully revealed its true character as a body that | to dictate to Parliament what Constitution it shall set up dn 


cannot found a Constitution, cannot dismiss its Executive, and | the Colony, or to limit in any way the power of taxation 
| inherent in any government in the world. It is for Parliament, 


will not take itself away. | 

It is vain, of course, to predict the next step of so feeble a | not for the settlers, to say whether the government shall be 
body, but we may fairly presume it will be to go to bed to re- | of this form or that, whether natives shall be eligible to office 
cruit. The Marshal-President will try, no doubt, to get his|or not, and what principles shall be adopted with respect to 
“ necessary Bills” carried before the prorogation, but as one of | landed property. Parliament can be trusted to act justly, and 
them is the Electoral Law, which would make three millions | infringe on no clear right, and if the settlers cannot trust 
of Frenchmen Bonapartist, he is not likely to obtain them \it, they had better decline its authority, and cease to 
from an Assembly which is only strong—and then only strong | look for the protection of a power which they are not 
from terror—when it sees an eagle in the air. The Bills will | prepared to obey. If they want to be subjects of the 
be rejected, or at least not passed, and the Assembly must| British Empire, they must be subjects, and not sub- 
perforce vote its own prorogation. It cannot sit there | jects exactly up to the point which it suits them to 
and do nothing, and as there is nothing it is ready to do, it | think convenient to their interests. Parliament may, of 
must go away, and leave France to the Marshal, and a Ministry, | course, subsequently concede to them large and permanent 
which fortunately is for the moment not composed of men rights of self-government, but that concession implies of itself 
inclined to violent counsels, They will carry on business for | a pre-existent and sovereign authority which must be acknow- 
three months, and perhaps by December the Deputies, re- | ledged first. That is the message which, though couched of 
invigorated by rest and visits to their constituents, may have course in terms far less crude, Sir Hercules Robinson will take 
come to the conclusion that it is not wise to let the only free | to the Islanders, and which, as the natives will not perceive 
institution that France retains die slowly of public contempt. the difference, and the settlers have practically no option, is 
There is just that chance, and this one other, that the | pretty sure to be accepted. If it is not, we should do without 
Assembly which cannot build a throne, or call a Parliament, | acceptance, and by raising the British flag terminate an 
or make a Republic, or vote a dissolution, may be too weak | anarchy which is a disgrace to the British name,—but there is 
to vote itself away to bed. That would be a logical and | little use in discussing so improbable a contingency. Aun offer 
complete conclusion to its career for the past fifteen months, | which, as Lord Carnarvon says, will at once quadruple the 
and would mean of course that it was past all hope of restored | selling value of every acre within the Islands is not very likely 
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to be declined, and he has already stated his view as to the 
method of government which he proposes that Parliament should 
adopt. 

The Secretary for the Colonies advises that Fiji should 
be made “a Crown Colony of a somewhat severe type,” 
—that is, that we should employ once more in Fiji, 
as in India, Ceylon, Jamaica, and the Mauritius, the 
most remarkable instrument of government which states- 
men have ever devised,—a rigidly limited and responsible 
autocracy. The advantages of that autocracy in securing 
order and obedience are, we believe, quite sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, but Englishmen scarcely yet perceive its uses under 
certain circumstances in preserving freedom. It is the habit 
of Englishmen to consider the Governor of a Crown Colony a 
mere despot, a blunder greatly fostered by the tendency of 
Colonial Ministers to describe his authority as “simple”; but 
he is really the head of a most complex and curious system of 
administration, the first effect of which is to secure to men incap- 
able of governing themselves more liberty than perhaps a nomi- 
nal self-government would afford them. In theory absolute, the 
Governor of a Crown Colony is in reality as severely fettered as 
any Minister in the freest country. He cannot, in the first 
place, interfere in any way whatever with the administration 
of the law; cannot order or quash a judicial decision, or con- 
fiscate property, or oppress any individual member of the 
community out of mere dislike. He can no more do an 
illegal act than a Secretary of State can; and if he does, 
is just as liable to the same punishment, namely, trial and 
sentence by an English criminal Court. Whatever the law, 
he must adhere to it, and not act regardlessly of it, and 
this not under penalty of dismissal only, but of direct 
punishment as severe as any to which an English Minister of 
State is liable for a similar act at home. One Governor, at 
least, of such a Colony, has been hanged for abuse of power. 
He can, no doubt, pass a law investing himself with authority 
for a purpose which may be a bad one; but it must be a law, 
and not a decree,—that is, must be of general and not indi- 
vidual application, must be explained to a Council whose 
members he cannot remove, must be accompanied by written 
reasons, and must receive the sanction of a Minister who is 
responsible to Parliament, who has no interest whatever in 
supporting injustice, and who is quite certain to be attacked if 
he allows injustice to pass without punishment or rebuke. This 
rule, that he must never act except under sanction of law, 
completely distinguishes a Governor from a despot of any sort 
whatever, and produces this most beneficial result, that the in- 
habitants of a Crown Colony, however slight their political 
power, are personally and socially free, and are therefore 
always in training for the final concession of political 
freedom. No man, for instance, can have less _politi- 
cal power than an ordinary Cingalese, and no man is 
more free to say, write, or do anything not prohibited by 
the regular law, which, again, is always framed on the principle 
that he is free, The Governor cannot oppress him himself, 
and is sure, in the interest of his own career, to prevent any- 
body else from doing it. He is responsible to Great Britain, 
and feels his responsibility, while any Parliament is of necessity 
irresponsible except to its own constituents. Wher they are fit 
to elect a Parliament, that is, of course, sufficient ; but till they 
are fit, the “ absolutism” of a responsible despot protects freedom 
infinitely better than the absolutism of a Parliament; and 
freedom, true personal freedom, immunity from any authority 
except the law, is the best, and indeed the only good training 
for political power. No King probably would grant it, for no 
King invested with the powers of a Governor in a Crown 
Golony would abstain from repression in the interest of his 


‘dynasty ; but a Governor does abstain, and except under most 


exceptional circumstances must abstain, as completely as if he 
could be dismissed at once by a local vote. His position compels 
him to support the law, and it is by the supremacy of law, and 
by that alone, that a race incompetent to govern itself can 
be protected from oppression at the hands of those who are 
stronger than itself. In a place like Fiji, where the majority 
is as yet quite incompetent to govern—being, in fact, a majority 
of Pagan savages—and the minority quite sure to govern 
exclusively in its own interest, the “absolutism” of an English 
agent, acting under the severe limitations imposed by English 
law, opinion, and official practice, not only ensures more justice 
than any Parliament, but more ofthat personal freedom which 
it seems, at first sight, intended to destroy. The Indian Go- 
vernment is, in theory, the most nakedly absolute in the 
world ; but a Genevese is scarcely as free, in the sense of per- 
sonal freedom, as that Government’s humblest subject. 


———, 


LORD SALISBURY’S ECCLESIASTICAL PHASE, 


; invisible figure of a dramatic situation often holds the 

key of the position ; and in that case, the mere fact that 
the figure remains invisible adds a new dramatic interest to the 
manifestations of its power. Lord Salisbury has been the 
great invisible agency of this strange Bill of Lord Sandon’ 
Mr. Forster, commenting on Wednesday on the suggestion that 
“this Bill might have been put into the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act,” said “it was no breach of confidence 
to say that the Marquis of Salisbury, who took great interest in 
the subject, told Lord Ripon that he would not assent to this 
course, and he was perfectly able to keep his word.” This 
statement only confirmed a suspicion expressed everywhere, long 
before the statement was made, that Lord Sandon’s Bill wag 
the expiatory offering demanded by Lord Salisbury for the 
sins of the Endowed Schools Commission, not the offspring 
either of Lord Sandon’s own amiable and not intemperate zeal, 





or of the common-sense of the Cabinet in general. The old 
view of the Pagan sacrifices, namely, that great crimes require 
great streams of sacrificial blood to wipe them out, has evident] 

haunted Lord Salisbury, and made him thirst for at least two 
of the three lives of the Endowed Schools Commission; and in 
this the House of Commons has at last agreed to gratify him, 
But to slay appropriate victims without a signal acknow. 
ledgment of those sins in order to procure the remission 
of which their slaying was decreed, would never haye 
satisfied Lord Salisbury. And accordingly, the first clause 
of the Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill was fol- 
lowed by the fourth, in which ample, though obscurely 
worded, confession is made of sins against the Established 
Church, and a great number of endowments declared to belong 
to the Establishment which the Acts now amended would 
have given to the nation. Whether Lord Salisbury is to be 
permitted to carry his acknowledgment of sin, as well 
as his pious sacrifice of the chief sinners, remains, as 
we write, still doubtful. It seems likely that Mr. Disraeli 
will insist on his being content with glutting his vengeance on 
the culprits, without appeasing his conscience as to the future, 
If this should be the case, it will be interesting to observe Lord 
Salisbury’s action. Will he deem it his duty to wash his 
hands of a Cabinet which, while it avenges the past, betrays 
the future, or will he be content to have done his best, and 
throw the guilt of failure on the insensible nation which refuses 
to endorse his view? We shall know this perhaps when the 
second act of this curious drama is played in ‘ another place,’ 
and the figure till now invisible passes majestically on to the 
stage. In the meantime, it is an interesting subject of speculation 
what the vein of feeling may be in Lord Salisbury’s character 
which renders so able an administrator, so acute a critic, so 
modern a thinker, in short, so considerable a statesman, almost 
fanatical as a defender, we do not say of the faith, but at least of 
the influence and property of the Church, and so strangely in- 
tolerant of any attempt to nationalise the uses of property once 
devoted to national education, though since fallen into the hands 
of an institution which embraces but one-half at most of the 
English people. There is no doubt that Lord Salisbury is to 
a certain extent téte montée on subjects of this kind,—that he 
fosters in regard to them an imperious passion which is some- 
what out of keeping with the keen and caustic point of view from 
which he generally criticises politics. For Lord Salisbury is 
not a man who is willing to lay down broad principles hastily. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the dexterity with which he 
avoids exhibiting in Parliament, perhaps even confessing to 
himself, the point of departure of his own mind on ecclesiastical 
subjects. He takes usually the moderate High-Church view, 
but carefully avoids committing himself openly to the moderate 
High-Church premisses. For example, though he has always 
opposed the Bill to legalise marriage between a man and his 
deceased wife’s sister, he has never, we «believe, based _ his 
vehement opposition on any theological ground. That is 4 
ground he always avoids. He argues generally that if once you 
interfere with the acknowledged barriers of English family life, 
you may be letting in the flood of change, and be compelled to 
go no one knows whither. Again, he attacks sharply the 
motives of those who ask for this alteration. But he avoids 
committing himself to any a priori moral or religious 
principle which would declare such marriages originally 
and fundamentally wrong. And he acts in the same 
manner about Church questions. There is always more 


heat than light in the character of his Conservatism on these 


matters. He feels more keenly about them than the line of 
Thus when the 








his argument would prepare us to expect. 
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disendowment of the Irish Church was first introduced (in 1868) 


into the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury evaded the deeper 

uestions at issue, as to the right, the principle, and the limits 
of National Establishments, and contented himself with de- 
claring that the whole question of justice with regard to 
property, was a mere question of title. Had the Irish Church 
a good title to what it held,or not? That was the only ques- 
tion. Whenever anyone wanted to rob his neighbour, he said the 
thing he coveted was national property ;—(just similarly Lord 
Salisbury formerly declared that when a man wanted to gratify 
his passions, he found out that the law against marrying his 
wife’s sister was unjust) ;—this was “the doctrine always 
evolved from the depths of the Liberal consciousness.” The 
demand for Church property by the Catholics and other sects 
was a demand, he said, dictated by mere “ grudge and envy.” 
And as far as we can see, this amazing statement represented 
Lord Salisbury’s real view, or as near an approach to one 
as he was capable of taking. On questions of property at 
least, his mind is so constituted that he cannot conceive any 
one advocating a new distribution from motives of pure justice. 
He argues, ‘This endowment was given to the Church, why 
should it be taken from the Church, except because somebody 
else wants to have it? If you tell him that it was given to 
the Church when the Church covered the nation, and that 
when it is proposed to take part away from the Church, 
the Church no longer covers the nation, he simply fails 
to apprehend the genuineness of the speaker’s thought. He 
knows that is the excuse put forward, but how can it be any- 
thing but an excuse? He would say that the people left the 
Church of their own accord, because they could not agree 
with it, and have as little right to ask for a division of the 
capital, as a minority seceding from the Baptists would have 
to ask for some of the fund accumulated for the diffusion of 
Baptist doctrine. And from that position nothing will stir 
him. Yet no statesman is abler at measuriyg the available forces 
and prospects of Government and Opposition, when he gives 
himself up to calculating like a General the chances of the 
campaign. It was his calmness and keenness in this operation 
which enabled him to succeed in maiming materially the Irish 
Church Bill, when once he saw that the House of Commons 
and the people had determined it should pass. But even then he 
never conceded, never even recognised, the state of mind of those 
who looked upon the Disendowment as a great act of justice. 
He bowed his head to the storm, asa thing inevitable, but appa- 
rently he never succeeded in even understanding the Liberals’ own 
justification of what they had done. He took up the battle at a 
new stage without in the least appreciating the significance of the 
previous stage. And just after the same fashion he has been acting 
again on the Endowed School Acts Amendment Bill. He, no 
doubt, still thinks the wish of the nation to nationalise endow- 
mente given to the nation, at a time when the Church was 
undivided, mere “ grudge and envy.” He wishes to 
give them back to the Church because grudge and envy 
onght to be resisted, and the only question of justice, 
in matters concerning property, is a question of title. 
And yet he evidently thinks that a title which the law 
has given, the law has no right, though it may have the 
power, to take away. In spite of his rigid adherence to 
positive law as the root of justice in these questions, he cannot 
help betraying the feeling that a change in the ‘ positive law’ 
is all but immoral, however difficult it may be to justify the 
original form of positive law on such a subject. Just so as 
regards the deceased wife’s sister, he always treated the ques- 
tion as one of positive law, and yet assailed those who wished 
to alter that positive law, as if they were attempting some- 
thing very different from a law-reform,—namely, an inroad on 
the basis of morality. 

There seems to us something not a little strange in this 
curious attitude of Lord Salisbury’s mind towards questions 
where the region of law touches the region of morals and reli- 
gion,—in this moral warmth about what he represents and argues 
as a legal question, and yet evidently broods over in a mood 
of mind as far as possible removed from that of one 
who considers with himself the expediency of an ar- 
rangement the form of which is morally indifferent to him. 
It would seem that there are some men of very great intel- 
lectual power, who really cannot endure to probe the springs of 
convictions to which they are by habit and inherited disposi- 
tion utterly opposed,—and that in order to bring out their true 
powers, they are forced to take an artificial departure from 
assumptions wholly and sometimes even ludicrously false,— 
like Lord Salisbury’s assumption that ‘ grudge and envy’ are 
at the root of all claims of national property for the nation. 


Such men can only believe these assumptions entirely during 
the heat of debate, though some such assumptions are absolutely 
essential to utilise such powers of political debate as they 
possess. Lord Salisbury’s strange assumptions are, we suspect, 
very much of the nature of hypotheses, necessary to him because 
they restore to him the power of thrust and retort which he 
would not have if he were compelled to assume that his an- 
tagonists were expressing disinterested and genuine moral con- 
victions, but none the less hypotheses of the truth of which 
he must feel a good deal of distrust. He is not a thinker 
on moral and religious questions at all. He must assume 
a level nearer the surface than any ultimate spring of 
conviction, before he is ready with his fence. And is not 
this the true state of the case with most of the High 
Churchmen? Are not most of them, though men visibly 
inferior to Lord Salisbury in general power, men who feel 
that they must deduce their convictions from a point a good 
deal more superficial than the true source of any convic- 
tion, on pain of losing all power of entering the Ecclesiastical 
arena at all? 





A REGENERATE CHARITY. 


\ R. FAWCETT, in his striking speech on Monday evening, 

made incidental reference to the history of a Charity in 
his own borough of Hackney which is at this moment under- 
going a remarkable transformation. It was announced a few 
days before that “the ancient establishment of Aske’s Hos- 
pital will close this week, as directed by a scheme of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners.” Since the general policy 
of those Commissioners is once more under discussion in 
Parliament, it may be well to take the opportunity to look in 
some detail at this one typical specimen of their work, to 
which the attention of Parliament has thus opportunely been 
directed. 

The Hoxton Hospital was founded in 1688, by Robert 
Aske, a wealthy member of the Haberdashers’ Company, 
who bequeathed an estate and a sum of £20,000 to the 
Master and Wardens of that Company in trust, to pro- 
vide a hospital for the maintenance of twenty decayed 
freemen of the Company, and twenty boys, who were 
to be children of the poorer freemen. By judicious 
expenditure of the £20,000 in land adjacent to the in- 
stitution in Hoxton, the income has greatly increased. At 
the beginning of this century it reached £3,000 per annum. 
It is now said to amount to nearly £9,000, and to be capable 
of large prospective improvement. Meanwhile, however, 
the area of the Charity’s usefulness has not increased. The 
Haberdashers’ Company is composed of a limited number of 
prosperous citizens, who cannot readily furnish twenty men 
fulfilling the required conditions as to age and poverty. That 
number of almsmen has, therefore, not been exceeded; and 
the little charity-school for the sons of freemen has continued, 
up to this time, to be carried on under the original limitations 
as to numbers, and with little change as to the course of in- 
struction. Here was, manifestly, an endowment which had 
enormously outgrown its original objects, and to which the ordi- 
nary rules of the Court of Chancery, the cy-pres doctrine, and 
even the procedure of the Charity Commission, would find it 
hard to give a development at once commensurate with its 
increased wealth, and in literal harmony with the founder's 
intentions. But the fact that the charity was in part educa- 
tional in its origin brought the entire foundation within the 
scope of the Endowed Schools Act, and both the Company 
and the Commissioners found themselves free by that Act 
to look with fresh eyes on the whole problem, and to consider 
how the maximum of public advantage might be gained from 
an improved administration of the charity. 

The scheme, as drawn by the Endowed Schools Commission, 
and sanctioned by Parliament last year, provides, in the first 
place, that a sum of £1,500 shall be set apart for the eleemo- 
synary branch of the Trust. This will secure a sum of £75 
each for the twenty pensioners contemplated by Aske. But it 
will no longer be necessary to bring these old men into a 
separate community, and surround them with the restraints 
and discomforts of an almshouse. They will be permitted to 
live with their own friends. A further sum of £1,200 per 
annum is reserved for the education and maintenance of free- 
men’s children, fulfilling the conditions laid down in Aske’s will. 
But seeing that such children are likely to have been very differ- 
ently brought up before trouble has come upon their parents, the 
Company is no longer to oblige them all to come into one 





little school, but is free to contribute £40 per annum to- 
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wards their support in any place of instruction which 


may be specially suited to their needs and approved by the | places 


Governors. The whole of the residue of the income is 
devoted to the establishment of secondary schools near the 
Metropolis. The present Hospital premises in Hoxton wili be 
immediately adapted for the reception of 300 boys and 300 
girls. The fees of non-foundationers are to range from 
£2 to £4 a year; but the sum of £400 a year is to be 
specially reserved for foundation-scholars, who are to be 
selected by merit, and one-half of whom are to be chosen 
from the scholars of the public elementary schools. The 


managers are enjoined to confer these exhibitions in such, 


a way as to attract good scholars to thé schools, and to offer 
stimulus and help to the elementary education of the district. 
A further sum of £600 is provided for the express purpose of 
giving exhibitions to the best scholars who have been educated 
in the new Hoxton School, by way of aid either in entering 
some place of still higher education, or in gaining a start in 
some profession or skilled trade. 

Two other Schools on a similar seale—one for boys and one 
for girls—are to be erected on the opposite side of London, on 
an estate belonging to the Company at Hatcham. Here the 
surrounding population is of a class likely to require a more 
advanced education, and the scheme provides that the course 
of instruction shall be adapted to scholars likely to remain at 
school till sixteen or seventeen years of age. ‘The fees are to 
range from £4 to £8 per annum. Provision is also made here 
for the admission of ten per cent. of the whole number of 
scholars without payment, as the reward of diligence and ability. 
And as in the case of the Hoxton Schools, the sum of £600 a 
year is set apart as a Scholarship fund, to enable the pupils of 
highest promise to proceed to the Universities or to other places 
of advanced education, general or professional. In all four 
Schools it is designed that the course of education should com- 
prise, besides the usual instruments of general culture, good 
training in modern languages and in science. And arrange- 
ments appear to have been very carefully made that the ad- 
vantages of the whole plan shall be divided as nearly as possible 
equally between girls and boys. 

Since the original bequest was made exclusively to the Court 
of the Company for purposes in which freemen of the Company 
alone were interested, the care of the Charity estate and the 
distribution of the alms-fund remain by the scheme in the 
hands of the Haberdashers. But for the administration of 
that large portion of the revenue which is made available 
for purposes of public education, a new Governing Body has 
been formed, in which seven nominees of the Company are 
to be associated with six other persons, appointed by the 
Corporation of London, and by the members of the School 
Board for those districts in which the two schools are 
situated. It is understood that the Court of this powerful 
and wealthy Company has not in this case evinced the 
usual corporate exclusiveness, but has readily welcomed the 
co-operation of the representatives of the public in dis- 
charging the new and larger functions assigned to the 
Charity by the scheme. And judging from the facts that the 
consent of the existing Governors was legally necessary to 
the apportionment as between educational and non-educa- 
tional objects, and that the scheme passed through the long 
stages, prescribed by the Act, of publication, revision, and 
ultimate submission to Parliament, without any opposition, 
we may safely conclude that the members of the ancient Guild 
of Haberdashers have united, in a cordial and intelligent 
spirit, with the efforts of the Commissioners, and have taken 
some pride in the contribution they have thus been able to 
make to the much-needed work of reorganising the secondary 
instruction of the Metropolis. 

It is not a little significant that, a few days before, at the 
presentation of prizes in the new Emanuel Schools in West- 
minster, the Lord Mayor and City authorities expressed their 
earnest appreciation of the beneficent work which those schools 
are already doing, and are likely to do, under the new scheme. 
It will be remembered that much angry controversy was roused 
two or three years ago, by the attempt of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners to adapt a wealthy but antiquated 
and feeble charity-school to the educational requirements of 
Westminster. Now that the much-abused scheme is actually 
in operation, the Aldermen of London are found meeting in 
the new schools, with the aid of Members of Parliament like 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and J. G. Talbot, who vigorously abetted 


remain long insensible to the advan of a ‘ 
higher secondary education wahia’ the wh ae 
of the traders of the middle-class, who can afford to fo: 
it, but also of all those of the poor who, being unable to 4 
have nevertheless entitled themselves to advancement by thar’ 
intelligence and industry in the elementary schools. ‘In the 
further discussions on Lord Sandon’s Bill for deteriorati 
the Endowed Schools Acts, it may be hoped that a few mem. 
bers of the Legislature will think it wise to inquire what, so 
far as it is at present in evidence, has been the practical opera- 
tion of the principles on which those Acts were founded. The 
usual course adopted during the debate has been to indulge in 
vague prophecy, and conjectures more or less obscure respecti 
the probable wishes of sixteenth-century testators, if they could 
be recalled to life and consulted as to the application of their 
bounty to nineteenth-century needs. Discussions of this kind 
are necessarily sterile, because the materials for deciding them 
do not exist. But the problem of combining a careful and 
reverent regard to the spirit of the old bequests, with gq ~ 
determination to render them vitally serviceable to the in. 
tellectual progress of each successive generation, is not in- 
soluble ; and it is well for all parties to bear in mind that 
although any public authority which may be entrusted with 
the task, and fulfils it wisely, must inevitably incur much 
local unpopularity, it is essential to the public interests that 
the problem should be solved resolutely, and without hinder. 
ance or delay. 








THE PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OF “ WILL.” 
AAR. C. H. LAKE, in an able and interesting letter which 
Bt we publish in another column, takes up the physiologieal 
cudgels for the Necessarian view of human character, against the 
subtle physiological argument of Dr. Carpenter on the other side, 
which we gave last x | k. ‘That argument for the real existence 
of a separate functidl of mind called Will was the following :— 
That various stimulant poisons like haschisch and opium are 
found to give an increased intensity and vivacity to the inyolun- 
tary elements of character, to the desires and affections, to the 
fancy, the imagination, and the power of reverie, while they 
enormously weaken the power of what is usually called voluntary 
action. Now, Dr. Carpenter's argument was this :—-How is such 
a contrast between the effect on the invofiintary and the voluntary 
elements of character possible, unless there be some real and 
radical distinction between what is involuntary and what is 
voluntary? Or, as we developed his argument last week,—if 
the ‘will’ be a mere resultant of all the desires acting on 
character, then that which stimulates all those desires should 
stimulate the will. Only if it be a mental function quite distinct 
from those involuntary desires, attractions, and repulsions, could 
we expect that what seems to intensify them might weaken 
it. To this position Mr. Lake replies, that what in his belief 
happens under the influence of opium is—that certain nerve- 
centres are poisoned, so that certain nerves act with a morbid and, 
we suppose, febrile energy, while the poison produces a great 
decline of general vital power,—and that it is in the general 
decline of vital power that the inability to act as the sufferer feels 
and knows he ought to act, consists. Where there is least vital 
power, there is most inability to ‘ will.’ When the vital power 
returns, there is inereased ability to will. Mr. Lake holds (with 
Professor Bain) that ‘will’ is ‘original spontaneous power (the 
ceaseless stir of the young animal) plus the modification of trained 
intellect and feeling.” We had remarked that on the necessarian 
view of human character, ‘aman who controls his desires only 
means a man one or more of whose wise desires are stronger 
than all his unwise ones put together.” Mr. Lake thinks this 
exposition of the necessarian view an unfair one, but does not make 
it clear where it is unfair, except that he thinks it unreasonable to 
overlook that spontaneous energy, that unexplained stir of animal 
life, which takes place without being the response to any external 
stimulus, and which he regards as the root of all volition. And he 
reminds us that Professor Bain himself has wisely and emphatically 
insisted on the recognition of this fundamental stir of spontaneity a8 
a physiological fact, ignored by his predecessors in the same school 
of psychology. Now, if we understand Mr. Lake rightly, what he 
holds is, that the poisons which intensify so much the moral 
desires, while paralysing the moral power of volition, diminish 
indefinitely this stir of spontaneous animal vitality, though in- 
creasing the morbid action of certain nervous centres; and he 





them in their original opposition to the scheme, and ex-| 
changing mutual congratulations on the great success of the | 
experiment. It is not easy for politicians of any school to| 





regards the imbecility produced by these poisons as due to the 
lowered animal energy, which may be inseparably connected with 
the heightened nervous consciousness. Well, in that case, it 
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would appear, that to strengthen the desire or motive for a | tainly stimulate the wish to attend to subjects which for moral 
certain course of action does not necessarily strengthen, and may | reasons you preferred to attend to, as much as the wish to attend 
often weaken, the probability of its being performed ; you may | to those which had a merely intellectual fascination for you. As we 
strengthen the motive at the expense of the capacity,—just as in | have said before, if there be no real distinction between automatic 
Scott’s novel, the rush of Brian de Bois Gilbert’s passionate desire | and voluntary attention,—if, in fact, all attention be in the same 
to avenge himself on Ivanhoe, is represented as the very cause of | sense automatic, and independent of any distinct function of mind 
the apoplexy which makes him fall dead beneath his antagonist’s | called volition,—there should be no such phenomenon as the 
feeble blow. Even in less sensational instances, it is not un- | special incapacity, so much aggravated by certain forms of intem- 
common to find an intense desire to do a thing well, diminishing | perance, to concentrate the attention on one subject. In that case, 
the executive power. Strength is spent in thinking or feeling, | the concentration of the attention would be itself an automatic act, 
that is needed for doing, and the result is more intensely stimulated | and no more vital energy would be needed to think steadily on 
motives to action, and poorer results. This explains how it may | one subject than to let the mind float over many. The very 
happen that strength of ‘ wish’ may flow, while strength of ‘ will’ | words in which we describe the involuntary attention of reverie,— 
ebbs, but only if you mean by strength of ‘ will’ the physical con- | ‘ floating,’ and so forth,—imply that the mind is more passive in 
ditions—in short, the bodily health—requisite to bring your body | such states than in regulated and controlled thought. But ac- 
into subjection to your mind. Just so a man might have a very | cording to the necessarian, all that is a delusion. ‘The mind is in 
intense desire to move a paralysed arm, and might issue the | either case acting in the way in which the resultant of all inherited 
volition as well as feel the desire,—if that be a totally different | idiosyncratic and transmitted force causes it to act, and the 
thing, as we maintain,—but might, none the less, not have the | phenomenon of inability to fix the attention is not really unique or 
capacity to move it, on account of the injury to the bodily | peculiar at all, but of the same kind of origin, though of course a 
organisation. result of different antecedents, with the highest power of concen- 
But that is not the sense in which we use the word “will.” We | trative attention. 
mean by will and volition that mental state, as distinguished from Mr. Lake maintains, if we understand him rightly, that the 
all bodily capacity whatever, which expresses the purpose, as dis- | ‘‘ distractions” against which the mind struggles in the attempt 
tinct from, and often diverging from, though it may of course |to concentrate its thoughts on a given subject are as much 
often be in sympathy with, the resultant of all the desires. Go | ‘phases’ of will as is the effort to overcome them. Of course, 
back to that primitive and radical act of will on which Dr. Car- | if language may be so used, language ceases to discriminate, 
penter insists, the act of intellectual attention,—and it surely | and only gonfounds thoughts. It is fair to contend that the 
behoves the necessarians to maintain that the only conceivable | whole psychological scenery we find within us is illusion, that 
rationale of what Dr. Carpenter calls ‘‘ voluntary” attention, is | when we seem to struggle against intellectual distractions we are 
that the resultant of all the motives acting on the mind fixes the | the victims of such an illusion; but to assert on any evidence of 
mind on the subject attended to, and that there is not and cannot | our own consciousness that we are rea!ly distracting ourselves 
be any real distinction at all between ‘automatic attention’ and | with one heave of the mind, and resisting the distraction with 
‘voluntary attention.’ For, in this case, it is hardly possible to | another, is simply to falsify the testimony which the usages of 
interpose the caution that the very same cause may produce the | speech all show to be dead against Mr. Lake's view. It is 
intensity of the wish, and the incapacity to follow up the wish. | quite a mistake, then, to suppose that the argument of Dr. Car- 
It must surely require far less ‘ vital power,’ far less spontaneous | penter is disposed of by the assertion that opium lowers the 
‘stir in the young animal,’ to think of what, on the whole, inter- | animal or vital energy, and that merely by lowering that energy 
ests you most, than of what interests you less. If, then, there | it lowers what we call ‘ will.’ Why, on the necessarian theory, 
be no such thing as ‘will’ as distinct from desire on the one | should it take more animal energy to keep the thoughts on 
hand, and from physical capacity for execution on the other, we | one subject than to let them wander? On that theory the word 
should discover it here. The same passion which stimulates the | ‘keep’ is itself a mistake, and we ought to put the questien thus, 
intensity of the desire should stimulate the intensity of the at- |‘ Why should it take more animal energy in a man’s constitution 
tention. Though it may be only the more difficult to act, even as | for his thoughts to stay on a given subject than it does for them 
you intensely desire, because of the very intensity of that desire, this | to wander?’ Either process alike is, on that theory, the result of 
is because an ‘act’ in this sense involves the muscular system, | spontaneous or inherited conditions of mind, and there is no more 
the whole animal energy and mechanism of the body. Keep to the { need of bodily health for the purpose of thinking of one thing you 
region of the government of pure thought, and the question ought | wish to think of, than of thinking of many things you do not wish 
not even to arise as to the difference of result produced by vital | to think of. Yet we all of us describe certain states of attention 
energy and by morbid nervous action. If the morbid nervous action | as involuntary and others as the results of will. Mr. Lake says 
stimulates intellectual and moral desire, it should stimulate atten- | the ‘ will’ is just as much in the involuntary as in the voluntary 
tion, and the direction given to the attention must be determined | thought, —in other words, that ‘ will’ is a false mode of expression 
by the resultant of all the attractive and repulsive forces which | altogether, and should be expunged from the language, as a will- 
make up what we call our ‘interests,’ while to fix our thoughts | o’-the-wisp which has led us into impassable bogs. Very well ; 
ona subject which does not interest us so much as something else, | but that is an arraignment of universal experience, not of a par- 
should be simply impossible. Indeed this is apparently the view ac- | ticular school of philosophy. 
cepted by Mr. Lake. He says that if we translate “ directing the be on ee a 
mind,” in the only intelligible way, by ‘‘a certain original force a be . 
with transmitted tendency, modified by food, habits, &c., together DOMESTIC ECONOMIES, 
with the influence of idiosyncratic intellect, feeling,” we get “the | YEAR or two ago, Messrs. Routledge published a little book 
resultant of the necessarians.”” No doubt we do, but the ‘ trans- | 4 professing to teach young women how to dress in a respect- 
lation,’ so far from being intelligible, does not even resemble its | able and even ‘ lady-like ” manner on fifteen pounds a year. The 
original, If Mr. Lake had translated the phrase ‘directing the | book was clever in its way, full of practical hints—the fruit of a 
mind’ into the cuneiform character, he could not have made it | long experience—but its success was due, we suspect, as much to 
look less like itself. The phrase stands for an act we are all of us | the numbers of the readers it addressed as to any merits of its 
always performing, and which, as we know very well, means some- | own. The demand for it revealed what we areall too apt to forget, 
thing quite distinct from abandoning ourselves to the resultant —the extraordinary number of households in which economy of a 
of all the forces impressed on our nature. Nay, it means | more or less pinching kind isa daily necessity, borne without com- 
precisely the contradictory of that. And here it is, as it seems plaining, and yet borne as the ever-present drawback to the 
to us, that Dr. Carpenter gains his victory over the physiological | pleasantness of life. There are scores of thousands of households 
school of Professor Bain to which Mr. C. H. Lake gives in his | in England where the women either are or affect to be ladies, yet 
adhesion. There is such a thing as directing the mind to a sub- | where the saving of five pounds a year on each daughter's dress 
ject to which our interests do not attract it, and that is what would be a most welcome economy, a large addition to the small 
Professor Bain and Mr. Lake cannot afford to admit. If their | surplus available for anything beyond the barest necessaries of 
theory is true, whatever is meant by voluntary attention | existence. ‘Twenty pounds a year means in such households an 








ought to be just as easy to the opium-eater as to the healthy | income-tax of cighteenpence or two shillings in the pound, and 
person; for it seems that these poisons stimulate all our | we all recognise the ruin which such a tax on the possessors of 
desires, our right and wise, quite as much as our wrong | such incomes would bring down. The women of such house- 
and foolish desires, and if volition (except so far as it in- ‘holds bought the book eagerly and read it carefully, and 
volves a good supply of animal and vital energy) were nothing | felt, whether they learned anything or not—and in half 
but the resultant of all these desires, these poisons would cer- ‘these households a Swiss housewife could teach no secret of 
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economy—that they had made one more commendable effort 
to attain the unattainable. They had not learned to dress 
on fifteen pounds a year, but they had learned how to spend a 
pound less than they did before. We do not know the figures, 
but so great was the demand for the book that it was imitated 
and pirated on all sides, and so great a confusion created, that to 
this day two or three authors or their publishers think it profit- 
able for them to claim to have produced the original work. The 
same vein apparently is to be tapped again this year, and we shall 
by October see a swarm of little books all professing, or rather 
promising, to teach people how to economise, and all, we fear, more 
or less successful, the hope of being taught to do without 
money being nearly as attractive as the most florid accounts 
of the splendid extravagances essential to the success of a 
State Fancy Ball. If the authors are not a little more 
careful, however, not one of these books will do any per- 
manent good even to the publishers, for not one of them will 
meet the desire which produces the demand,—the desire to know 
whether or not it is possible to purchase comfort, or if not com- 
fort, then the appearance of comfort, without paying the needful 
cash. The specimen before us ought to be the best, for it is by 
the author of the brochure which set the publishers agog, but it 
is for its avowed purpose a melancholy failure. The author has 
made the mistake of confusing economy with good management, 
—of trying to impart a faculty which is incommunicable, instead 
of a practice which can be adopted by anybody willing to 
endure its annoyances. ‘The power of managing well is really 
the power of governing well in small things, and is the result 
of a combination of qualities and circumstances which no 
book will greatly modify, which cannot be reduced to a formula, 
and which can be seriously improved only by practical experience. 
A collection of platitudes like this may be valuable in itself to 
those who have never thought at all, but it will no more teach its 
readers ‘‘ how to economise like a lady,” as it professes to do, 
than the Decalogue will. You may obey the whole Decalogue 
with understanding, and still be helplessly unable to make your 
income and your expenses meet. The young women for whom it 
is intended might as well hope to cheapen flour by reading 
Hannah More, or to reduce their rental by learning the Proverbs of 
Solomon by heart. Words like these we quote may be words of 
wisdom, though they sound to us rather like the garrulous talk of 
grandmothers ‘‘ with experience,” but they will teach nobody how 
to save a shilling, the few who willlearn anything from them being 
just the few who need no positive teaching :— 

‘* Mental idleness, even in housekeeping matters, is a fatal mistake. 
She should rather, on first setting-up house, learn as soon as may be, 
to think things out for herself; in a word, to educate herself, in order 
to be ready with her own resources to meet any difficulties that may 
arise. Half, at least, of the errors into which, to use a good old- 
fashioned word, ‘ housewives’ fall, are occasioned by the undue import- 
ance given to insignificant things; and, if we go to the root of the 
matter, we shall find that this is caused by a want in their minds—a 
want of mental perspective, leading them to mistake the relative size, 
the importance of the different objects, they muddle up little and great 
matters in their minds, and the little matters, from their nearness— 
immediateness, for which no allowance is made by intellects of this 
calibre, are permitted to eclipse far greater questions, which, from being 
more remote, are frequently passed over as unimportant, while in 
reality they far outweigh everything else. You will say, perhaps, that 
it is easy talking, but how is one to help it? But that is foolishness; 
it is all very well for children to say so, but any one can with an effort, 
a fair amount of will, enlarge their minds very considerably. Asa 
rough rule it may be said, in regard to housekeeping matters, that the 
less you dwell on them the better; give your mind to the business for 
a certain time each day or week, and then dismiss it, This may sound 
too startling a proposition to be tolerated in a book on economy, but 
there is little doubt that of the two it is wiser than overmuch care and 
thought, which is sure to degenerate into narrow-mindedness, unless 
diligently guarded against, and the habit of fuss and worrying grows 
upon you to such a degree, that it becomes a misery to yourself and the 
rest of the household.” 

A didactic morsel like that may, we suppose, help some reader of 
feeble mind to be a little less fussy, but it certainly will not help 
her to keep down the expenses of her house, or to acquire any of 
the information for which, on the promise of the title-page, she 
has expended her shilling on the book. Chapters on children, 
however wise, will not make children cheaper, nor will the 





certain rules can be laid down which, if they are only observed, 
would produce some of its results. A man cannot be taught 
good manners even by a Chesterfield, or in letters ever so long, 
but he can be taught certain rules which men of good manners 
usually observe. The rules which produce economy in its 
popular sense—which is, we repeat, a small expenditure of 
cash—could, we imagine, be formulated, or even reduced 
to proverbs ; and if rigidly obeyed—obeyed as laws of con- 
science—would, no doubt, produce in time the mental habit 
of thrift, which in some nations seems an instinct. First 
and best of all checks on waste, the one which produces the 
thrift of the French peasant or the Yankee farmer, is a reluctance 
to spend, to part with cash at all, till from the pressure of need 
you cannot help yourself ; and it is, we believe, quite possible, even 
in England, to teach that reluctance to children, and a priori, to 
‘grown-ups ”; and that without producing either the narrow greed 
for getting which is the Yankee’s defect, or the miserly spirit 
which so debases the Frenchman of the Eastand South. Circum- 
stances teach it every day, as we see, to take the most perfect 
illustration in the world, in half the parsonages of the country; 
and words could, we imagine, teach it also, though of course 
with less irresistible power. The Yankee character was affected 
permanently by the teaching of ‘‘ Poor Richard,” affected for evil 
as well as good—for Franklin's proverbs are sordid—and we could 
imagine a book on the value of money which should permanently 
influence the national mind, influence it almost as deeply as 
the rooted Scotch opinion that it is sinful to ‘‘ waste the mercies ” 
has influenced our Northern friends. Such a book, thoroughly 
well done, by a man who understood his subject, and felt honestly 
and deeply that wastefulness rises in England to the proportions 
of a vice, would be a national service; and so would a book of 
another kind. There does not exist in English, that we know of, 
a book which describes in detail the method by which so many 
hundreds or thousands of clergymen'’s wives continue to main- 
tain civilised homes—homes quite as happy and quite as gentle 
as the little taxpayers wish for—on incomes which one is afraid to 
state, lest one should be suspected of exaggeration, but incomes 
certainly not exceeding £200 a year in actual, tangible cash. No 
doubt, the clergyman has, in most cases, the immeasurable advan- 
tage, the want of which is becoming the greatest want in England, 
of being well and cheaply housed ; but still he is, of all educated 
men, the one who has least actual specie to spend. Things are not 
quite so bad with him now as they were in 1854, for the taxes 
have decreased; but still the following letter, which we have 
stumbled upon in a note to Mr. Conybeare’s ‘“ Ecclesiastical 
Essays,” illustrates very perfectly what we mean :— 

“« Feb, 1, 1854.—Tho Rev. B. Bradney Bockett, Vicar of Epsom, sup- 
plies to a contemporary [the Guardian] tho following account of his 


tithe rent-charge, and the charges upon it. My tithe rent-charge is 
apportioned at £346. Its value for 1853 was £317 5s. 6d. From this 
deduct the following payments :— 
Poor-rates ... 11 11 
Highway-rates ... 1 5 
Church-rates 18 
2 14 
11 


oe. £40 


Board of Health... 
Lighting-rate 
Income-tax... 
Land-tax 
Tithe collector ... 
Wine TMGUPOMOS 0550 sss tse 00s cen 00 e080 
Life Insurance (for dilapidations) [in lieu of 
FOPRITS] 220 00 00 cee t00 . 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Payment ... 
In aid of curate’s stipend at a chapel 
distant poor ... 20. ooo cee ove 


for my 


6 


£179 3 11 

You will observe that no reduction has been made for bad debts. Thus, 
a rent-charge of £346 is reduced to £138 1s, 7d.” 

We appeal to any experienced clergyman, when we say that there 
are now alive many hundreds of clergymen’s wives who, though 
they pay no rent, yet, what with charities, schools, and expenses 
unavoidably incident to their special position, bring up families, 
and bring them up well, without ever touching or spending 150 
sovereigns a year. Such a book as we suggest would be a most pain- 
ful one, for it must enter into the most sordid details ; but if 


cleverest idea that we have found in the book—that women seldom | thoroughly well done, done as it once was done by a Swiss 
restrain their own fidgettiness, because it seems to themselves con- | pastor—we forget the name, but the narrative appeared in 
scientiousness—reduce the waste of coals, or help to prevent an | “‘Chambers’s Papers for the People”—and done in the right 


extravagant butcher’s bill. Good management is not economy in 
the sense intended by those who bought ‘‘ How to Dress on £15 
a Year,” nor can it be taught in didactic paragraphs, deficient 
alike in the clearness of lectures and the terseness of proverbs. 


| 
| 


spirit, as an effort to teach practical civilisation, it might be of 
the highest value to a class which is obviously eager to learn, if 
only it may learn from books,—that is, without any of the avowals 
which a habit of thought, too deeply ingrained in the national 


Good management, the art of accommodating means to ends, | character to be ignored, has led English people to consider humi- 


cannot, we believe, be taught by any book, though of course 


‘ 


liating or base. If there were no such readiness, and even eager- 
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ness, to learn, books on domestic economy would not sell as they 
do; but there is, and as education spreads the eagerness will be- 
come a passion. Messrs. Routledge and their rivals are right in 


believing that the knowledge how to combine gentleness of life 
with poverty is eagerly sought by ever-increasing numbers, and 
only wrong in the defective, or in some cases ridiculous, way in 
which they have ministered to the wish. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I venture to think that the animal before which Mr. 
Murphy says I wish to put the Irish Education cart is not so 
much a horse, as a horned beast that could “‘ push behind,” and 
that to some purpose. If we have not decently good national 
schools, it is chiefly because the national schoolmaster is not 
decently well paid. This view Mr. Murphy has expressed in 
your columns, proposing as one remedy the raising of the school 
fees. This, however, without the guarantee of compulsion, 
might well mean the thinning of the attendance ; accompanied by 
compulsion, by which the number of pupils would be increased 
‘at the same time as the amount of their school-pence, it would 
raise the schoolmaster’s income sufficiently to attract better men 
to that career. With the existing dearth of good teachers, it 
might, perhaps, be well for the compulsion law not to come into 
force immediately, but I believe nothing would do more towards 
a good provision of teachers for the future than the immediate 
enactment of such a law. 

Under present conditions, I have found great difficulty in 
keeping a school open and provided with a tolerable master, in a 
district where it is much wanted, and where there are plenty of 
children who should attend, owing to many of these children 
being kept away by their own whims and those of their parents. 
The priest has never opposed the school, though the teachers 
have been Protestants; and I believe that many, if not most, of 
the country parish priests, though forbidden by the authorities of 
their Church actively to encourage mixed schools, have the 
temporal as well as spiritual welfare of their flocks too much at 
heart actively to hinder the children being sent where they are 
best taught. In places where they attempt active opposition, the 
children of Roman Catholics are often sent to school in spite of 
them, and if the people had the law and the policeman for an 
excuse, this would, I think, be done still more largely. 

As far as I understand the nature and working of the Conscience 
‘Clause, it would, if properly enforced, prevent compulsion bearing 
hardly upon any parent’s conscience; and if the bulk of the 
children once became regular attendants in the Board schools, the 
clergy of all denominations would find it to be for their interest 
and convenience to provide for the separate religious instruction 
of their respective lambs, under the conditions laid down by the 
Board rules, which might be amplified if necessary, whereas now 
they, to a great extent, neglect so to provide, under pretence of 
-discountenancing a Godless system of education ! 

If the struggle between the State and the Roman Catholic 
Bishops is inevitable, as Mr. Murphy says, should not the State 
make its advance along the whole line, and enact compulsion, at 
least prospectively, at the same time that it carries out Mr. 
Murphy’s suggestions for providing that the teachers should be 
properly trained? Both measures would be equally distasteful to 
the Roman Catholic Bishops, and are, I think, equally necessary 
to the welfare of the people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

15 Norfolk Crescent, July 20. Hvuau E. F. MontGomery. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I cannot let pass without a protest Sir Edward Strachey’s 
letter in the Spectator of the 18th, where he classes us Irish 
Liberals with Bismarck and his party. Bismarck has commenced 
an undisguised religious persecution, though for political ends. 
We adhere to the doctrine of ‘‘a free Church in a free State,” 
but this doctrine must be more elastic than we take it to be, if it 
involves the freedom of the Church to spend the money of the 
State for ecclesiastical purposes. Bismarck and his adherents are 
endeavouring, by persecution, to compel a Church to which they 
do not belong, to govern itself in accordance with theirideas. We 


maintain that British statesmen ought to prevent national money | 


from being spent for sectarian purposes, and to prevent secular 
education from getting into sectarian hands. There is not evena 
superficial resemblance between the two positions. 


Sir E. Strachey speaks of my “patronising approval” of the pro- 
posal of separate boarding-houses for Roman Catholic teachers in 
training, with a common school education for them and the Pro- 
testants. I think this not only a possible compromise, but an 
arrangement in itself desirable. If there was any sneer in the 
passage of my letter to which he refers, it was at the Protestantism 
that could be offended by so reasonable a proposal. 

I think, further, that it would be most desirable to use part of 
the Church surplus in providing a hall of this kind for the Roman 
Catholic students of the University of Dublin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosEepH JOHN Murray. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, July 20. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF “ WILL.” 

(To Tuk EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In reference to the notice of Dr. Carpenter's “‘ Mental 
Physiology ” in your last number, I may cite a case where, from 
other causes, the same effects as those attributed by De Quincey 
to opium exist. At times there is a complete inability to do, 
with a painful consciousness of the inability, and an intense ap- 
preciation of the evil of not doing. The causes, I believe, are,— 
a transmitted morbid nervous action, exaggerated by definite cir- 
cumstances, acting on certain nerve-centres, and a want of vital 
power. The great importance of the last element is shown by 
the fact that the inability rises and falls with the fall and rise of 
the vital power. You say in your critique that you “suspect 
that volition has a direct relation to action as well as the indirect 
one through the act of intellectual attention.” The “ direct” 
relation seems to me nothing short of identity, for Will in the 
germ is that original outgoing energy which is the foundation of 
all action, and at the outset is action. Suppose we assume that 
will is original, spontaneous power,—the ceaseless stir of the 
young animal,—plus the modification of trained intellect and 
feeling, are not all the facts accounted for? Is it a fair state- 
ment of the necessarian view to say, ‘‘a man who controls his 
desires only means a man one or more of whose wise desires are 
stronger than all his unwise ones put together”? Does this 
fairly state the view of Bain, who never disconnects will from 
spontaneous energy, and who refuses to separate body and mind ? 
In another passage you say, ‘If ‘ will’ means only a moral desire, 
with intensification of this moral desire should come an iytensifi- 
cation of will, instead of, as in De Quincey’s case, a complete 
paralysis of it.” The word only begs the same question. De 
Quincey poisoned his blood, lowered an essential constituent of 
will, and in so doing, paralysed it. In the case I cite, deficiency 
of pure blood paralyses the will. 

You state Dr. Carpenter's position thus :—‘ In this way, Dr. 
Carpenter makes the power of directing the mind to one rather 
than another class of ideas the radical act of volition, and explains 
what is usually called volition as arising out of this, through the 
tendency which dwelling upon thoughts has, to make them more 
important and more potent sources of nervous force,—volition 
taking credit in the end for all the nervous force which has 
gradually accrued to particular trains of thought through the 
process of fostering them.” It seems to me that if you translate 
‘“‘ directing the mind” in the only intelligible way,—by a certain 
original force with transmitted tendency, modified by food, habits, 
&c., together with the influence of idiosyncratic intellect and 
feeling, you get the resultant of the necessarians, 

In another place you say, ‘‘ But nevertheless, the distinction 
between the automatic and voluntary kinds of attention is 
fundamental ; the attention which is rivetted by playing on the 
involuntary interests of the mind, and the attention which is given 
by an act of voluntary energy, differ in this,—that in the former, 
volition is in abeyance, is only conscious of a possible revolt ; 
while in the latter, the will is in full strain, is measuring itself 
against the distractions by which it is beset.” The word given is 
a petitio principii ; it assumes something external to give. Sub- 
stitute for ‘the will is measuring itself against the distractions,”’ 
that distraction is a phase of will, and you again come to the 
necessarian view. That De Quincey’s vitiated blood was a cause 
of distraction presents no difficulty. Moreover, to make will 
measure itself is to credit it with the faculty of thought, and so 
to set up a second mind acting on the mind. 

Elsewhere you state your position thus :—“ If ‘ will’ is nothing 
| but the resultant of all the forces acting on character, then we 
might fairly assume that the same sorts of stimulants which make 
the involuntary impressions and desires stronger would make the 
will, which is, in that case, the mere equivalent of the involuntary 
impressions and desires taken together, stronger too, whereas the 
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kind of stimulants which make these stronger make what we 
call ‘will’ definitely weaker.” Well, ‘will’ is nothing but all 
the forces. The word ‘all,’ however, is all-important. It 
makes all the difference to ignore the original, spontaneous 
force,—the common foundation of motion and of will. It is clear 
that you use the word ‘ will’ in a different sense at the end of the 
sentence to that attached to it at the beginning. In the latter 
case, you include vital energy, in which sense it is quite true to 
say that opium weakens the will ; in the former, you exclude vital 
energy, and mean ‘only a moral desire,” and this sense. you 
erroneously, as it appears to me, attribute to the necessarians. 
You make them mean, by a resultant, the combined effects of all 
the forces except one, which is the foundation of all the rest, yet 
is not wholly included in them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Lake. 

Withernden, Caterham, July 21. 

[We have commented on Mr. Lake’s letter in another column. 
—Enp. Spectator.) 





PAUPERISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Being a Relieving Officer, I have read with much interest 
your review of ‘‘'The Seven Ages of a Village Pauper.” I found 
some mistakes concerning pauperism which should be corrected, 
both for the satisfaction of the public, and in defence of a class 
of unfortunate people who generally are unable to defend them- 
selves. I do not blame the reviewer for his errors, because 
erroneous notions on this subject are so common. Even at some 
of the conferences of Guardians, much nonsense is talked. I know 
where a chairman of a ‘“ Board” suggested to a conference what 
he thought was an original rule, but a Poor-law official proved to 
him that the suggestion was already part of the Poor-law, and 
was regularly acted upon in all well-regulated Unions. 

The first error is, ‘‘ That about one in every twenty of English 
population is a pauper.” ‘The annual return shows that on the 
ist of January, 1874, the number of paupers in England and Wales 
was 832,370, being one in 27 of the population. It is righi, too, 
that it should be understood Mow this number is made up. Inthe 
case of a widow with four children under sixteen years of age, if 
she obtains out-relief, they are counted as five paupers, whereas 
relief is granted on account of perhaps two only. The widow is 
supposed to be able to get her own living. ‘Two of the children 
over thirteen and under sixteen are perhaps getting enough to 
maintain themselves (whether they are or not, nothing is allowed 
for them, except they are ill, if over thirteen), and relief is allowed 
for the younger ones,—for two, not for five. On my own list for 
January 1, 1874, there were returned as having relief 1,045 
persons, but there were included in this 138 widows and a good 
number of children under sixteen, for most of whom the public do 
not have to find anything. I think this will show that the number 
of real paupers is less than is shown by the returns. A relieving 
officer has to enter the widows and all the children dependent 
under sixteen, hence the numbers. 

Mr. Bartley suggests in his book that ‘‘ belonging to a club 
should, instead of being a disqualification, be a real reason for 
additional aid.” I beg to assure him that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, in our Union such is the case,—if the club-pay is not 
sufficient. As to the authorities of a workhouse refusing to allow 
an able-bodied person to go out as an assistant to nurse a sick 
person, there could be nothing to prevent that person taking her 
discharge, if she thought fit. Really useful, able-bodied women 
are valuable in a workhouse. There are seldom more than are 
needed. If there were not some able-bodied pauper women, paid 
assistants would have to be employed, at a greater expense to the 
public. 

Lastly, as to ‘‘ drunkenness being the root of pauperism,” there 
is some truth in it, but it is far from being the whole truth. There 
is a great deal of real misfortune in this world, that people in the 
higher classes cannot be aware of. ‘There are poor men now on my 
books who are wasting with consumption, paralysed, gasping for 
breath, and bed-ridden, and there are widows whose husbands 
were killed or were struck down by small-pox, whilst struggling 
to do their best for their wives and families, and who were not 
drunkards. That there are impostors among the recipients of 
relief, I admit, but they are not so numerous as many people 
imagine. ‘The lives of many of the paupers are miserable enough. 
Let us be careful not to cast reproach indiscriminately upon the 
unfortunate—I am, Sir, &c., 

SamMugEL CARTWRIGHT, Relieving Officer. 

Wolverhampton, July 21. 








THE GLADIATORIAL COMBATS. 

[To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—It is probably owing to a misprint that Horace (in Mr. 
Octavius Ogle’s letter) is made to say ‘ retroque pollice laudabit,” 
instead of ‘‘ utroque ;” but apart from this, your correspondent 
observes, ‘‘ Curiously enough I have seldom met with a scholar 
who did not hold this view,” viz., that the turning the thumb 
downward was the fatal signal of the people in the gladiatoria} 
combats. How far this may hold good of living scholars, I am 
not in a position to say, as a living scholar is a rara avis in our 
neighbourhood, but out of the number of those who ad plures 
penetraverunt, let me cite, as additional witnesses on the other 
side, but two. 

Forcellinus, in his ‘‘ Lexicon,” says :—‘‘ In pollice erat fayoris 
studiique significatio; nam prementes favebant, aversantes im- 
probantesque vertebant retro et subrigebant.” And secondly, 
Mr. A. J. Macleane (in his note on Horace, /. c.) gives the following 
explanation :—‘‘ In the fights of gladiators, the people expressed 
their approbation by turning their thumbs down, and the reverse 
by uplifting them. When a gladiator had got his adversary down 
or disarmed him, he looked to the spectators for this signal, and 
according as the thumb was up or down, he despatched or 
spared the man.” I may just add that in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities ’ the correct explanation is algo. 
given (p. 455).—I am, Sir, &c., SEMIPAGANUS. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—The artist in the popular print of the ‘ Gladiators” has. 
borrowed the dress, arms, and action of the combatants from 
one of the bas-reliefs discovered on a tomb at Pompeii, viz, 
from that one of a combat between a Veles gud a Samnite. The 
Veles, who is defeated, is holding his thumb upwards, in appeal 
to the multitude. Following up the frieze on the tomb, two 
combats are portrayed, in both of which the vanquished com- 
batant holds his thumbs upwards, as an appeal for mercy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Liverpool, July 20. E. S. SAMUELL, 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON CHRISTIANITY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me a word of explanation in reference to 
your criticism of my essays? A reader of your article would, I 
think, infer that whilst ostensibly ‘ hyper-candid” towards 
Broad Churchmen, I covertly insinuate suspicions of their 
honesty. I make no such insinuation, though, of course, I hold, 
and mean distinctly to intimate my opinion, that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for honest men to adopt the Broad-Church 
theories. 

I say that no reasonably candid person doubts that many 
members of the Broad-Church party are ‘‘ as honourable, in every 
sense of the word, as men can be.” I say also that ‘the prac- 
tical tendency of Broad-Church teaching is not, as formerly, to 
convince young men that it is possible to be at once rational and 
Christian, but to convince them that it is possible to be at once 
rational and clergymen.” How can I reconcile these statements? 
How is it possible that an honest man should put forward, in good 
faith, doctrines which seem to his hearers to sanction quibbling and 
equivocation, or that what is in one man’s mouth an honest 
concession to argument becomes with another an expedient for 
dexterously evading argument? If my critic cannot answer these 
questions, I fear that I cannot help him. I can only say that unless 
my experience be singularly fallacious, the possibility of such a rela- 
tion between the teachers and the taught might be very fully 
illustrated from the history of the Broad-Church party. 

I can leave criticisms of a different kind to the judgment of my 
readers with perfect equanimity. But I cannot pass over without 
a protest a suggestion that I deal in under-hand imputations. 
When I want to accuse Broad Churchmen or anybody else of 
dishonesty, I will do my best to render my meaning unmistakable. 
—I am, Sir, &c., LESLIE STEPHEN. 





A DOMESTIC SUGGESTION. 

(To tHe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’') 
Srr,—It appears to me that there is one feasible though at present 
untried plan for remedying the domestic miseries complained of 
by the lady correspondent in your last number. Her experience 
seems to show clearly that it is not the work, but the loss of caste 
involved in domestic service which makes it so unpopular. Could 
not this be remedied? Suppose that some excellent maiden lady, 
desirous to improve the condition of her sex, were to advertise 40 
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necessitous young ladies that instead of cook and housemaid, she 
needs the services of two ‘‘ companions,” who will agree to per- 
form the necessary domestic work, on condition that they shall 
not lose caste, shall share in the lady’s own occupations and sit 
with her in the evening, and shall be chaperoned by her to any 
accessible amusements not interfering with their work, as a kind- 
hearted and sensible person would naturally wish to be the case 
with what is technically called a “companion.” The roughest 
work might be deputed to a charwoman, and the ordinary house- 
work and cooking might be much lightened by judicious arrange- 
ment, as in the charming American tale of.‘‘ We Girls.” I cannot 
but believe that such a situation would be eagerly grasped at by 
hundreds of those girls of gentle birth who are not well educated, 
and have no aptitude for teaching or for nursing, and yet are 
obliged to earn their own living in any way they can. The mis- 
tress would have to sacrifice her solitary state, but she would gain 
in recompense the pleasure of the society of young people not 
necessarily below herself in birth or in refinement. This condition 
of things was constantly the case in former generations, as Miss 
Tytler shows us in her pretty story of the “Diamond Rose,” 
and I believe that in Germany at the present day a ‘“ Haus- 
jungfer” is frequently the daughter of a clergyman, and holds a 
post such as I have described. Would not this experiment, if 
tried in a few quiet and happy homes, quickly raise the apprecia- 
tion of domestic usefulness to its true place among the women of 
England ?—I am, Sir, &c., S. P. A. 








POETRY. 
—@e—— 
THREE SONNETS. 
TO NATURE: IN HER ASCRIBED CHARACTER OF UNMEANING 
AND ALL-PERFORMING FORCE. 
I 
O Nature! thou whom I have thonght to love, 
Seeing in thine the reflex of God's face, 
A loath'd abstraction would usurp thy place,— 
While Him they not dethrone, they but disprove. 


Weird Nature! can it be that joy is fled, 
And bald un-meaning lurks beneath thy smile ? 
That beauty haunts the dust but to beguile, 
And that with Order, Love and Hope are dead ? 


Pitiless Force, all-moving, all-unmov'd, 
Dread mother of unfather’d worlds, assuage 

Thy wrath on us,—be this wild life reprov’d, 
And trampled into nothing in thy rage ! 


Vain prayer, although the last of humankind,— 
Force is not wrath,—she is but deaf and blind. 
June 19. 
II. 

Dread Force, in whom of old we lov’d to see 

A nursing mother, clothing with her life 

The seeds of Love divine, with what sore strife 
We hold or yield our thoughts of Love and thee ! 


Thou art not ‘calm,’ but restless as the ocean, 
Filling with aimless toil the endless years,— 
Stumbling on thought, and throwing off the spheres, 
Churning the Universe with mindless motion. 


Dull fount of joy, unhallow’d source of tears, 
Cold motor of our fervid faith and song, 

Dead, but engendering life, love, pangs, and fears, 
Thou crownedst thy wild work with foulest wrong,— 


When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal, 
And darkly blunder’d on man’s suffering soul. 
June 20, 
III. 

Blind Cyclop, hurling stones of destiny, 

And not in fury !—working bootless ill, 

In mere vacuity of mind and will— 
Man’s soul revolts against thy work and thee! 


Slaves of a despot, conscienceless and nil, 
Slaves, by mad chance befool’d to think them free, 
We still might rise, and with one heart agree 

‘To mar the ruthless ‘‘ grinding of thy mill!” 


Dead tyrant, tho’ our cries and groans pass by thee, 
Man, cutting off from each new ‘“ tree of life” 
Himself, its fatal flower, could still defy thee, 
In waging on thy work eternal strife,— 





The races come and coming evermore, 
Heaping with hecatombs thy dead-sea shore. 
June 23. Emmy Prerrrer. 


BOOKS. 
<netimanee 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 

WE give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work. When 
we add that the conclusion which it aims at establishing is one 
which we should consider more fatal to all the best aims and 
hopes of humanity than the universal prevalence of superstition, 
this welcome may seem intended as a sarcasm. This intention 
we would earnestly disclaim. The ability and acquirement which 
these volumes manifest are, we believe, never more valuable than 
when they are employed to distinguish the convictions which are 
of right the inheritance of all, from those opinions which can be 
legitimately held by only a few. To disentangle our ultimate 
beliefs from the prejudices which are let in with every fresh link 
in a chain of popular inference is often the first step towards truth. 
And this we hold to be the achievement of the present volumes. 

It is, however, so far from being the intention of the writer, 
that the whole book seems to depend on the confusion of 
things known at first-hand with things known at second- 
hand. The question he sets himself to answer is—What is 
the Supernatural? Has the word any definite meaning? Is 
anything above Nature? Are the dreams which have haunted 
humanity that the something above Nature has more to do with 
us than Nature itself, anything more than objectless yearnings ? 
And the emphatic negative which he returns to these varied forms 
of the ultimate question of our day is established by an elaborate 
proof that the Christian Scriptures are the slow and natural 
growth of the age which succeeded the birth of Christ. So clear 
an intellect would not have been blind to such a chasm in his logic, 
if it were not bridged by the only assumption of Christians which 
he is willing to accept,—viz., that these Scriptures contain our 
whole evidence for the supernatural action of God on man. It is 
natural enough to consider that the only opinion which two 
opposed parties hold in common is likely to be true. At issue 
with every view of Christianity as to its first principles, he is at 
one with the average believer in Christianity as to a single 
point in the popular creed, he believes that the supernatural 
character of the events narrated in the Christian Scriptures, and 
the supernatural character of those Scriptures themselves, must 
stand or fall together. He thinks that if he shows the evidence 
for those events to consist in writings which, only appearing in 
their present shape about a century and a half after the events to 
which they refer, prove themselves to have grown up by a perfectly 
natural process among a cluster of traditional narratives, he dis- 
proves events which, in their utter improbability, could be estab- 
lished by nothing but a consensus of enlightened contemporary 
testimony. ‘This is the belief which we desire to commend to the 
reader’s reconsideration, and we are glad to have so good an ex- 
cuse for doing so as is afforded us by the masterly examination of 
the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures con- 
tained in these volumes. So far as we know, it is an unparalleled 
specimen in the English language. It might have been a little 
condensed, but when we have said this much, we have only un- 
mixed praise for the literary workmanship of this part of the 
volume. We propose to-day to give a slight account of it; on a 
future occasion we hope to notice the preliminary dissertation on 
the miraculous, which seems to us so much feebler, that, from a 
literary point of view, we cannot help regretting that it forms a 
portion of the same work, although we feel that the comparative 
strength of these two parts is a striking illustration of our state- 
ment as to the confusion in the writer’s mind on the relation of 
Christianity to its records. 
If, like this opponent of our religion, and most of its supporters, 
we concede that the evidence of Christianity consists in a number 
of writings known collectively as the New Testament, it becomes 
of the utmost importance to ascertain what is the New Testament. 
These four biographies, purporting to be written by the disciples 
of Christ (at first or second-hand), are the guarantee for the facts 
of his life, but what is the guarantee for them? How are we sure 
that the writers had any means of knowing what they assert? How 
do we know that they were not religious romances written long 
after the events to which they refer, such as the singular work 
called the Clementina, which (to quote the description of an or- 
thodox historian of our Church) ‘bears on its front and through- 











* Supernatural Religion. London: Longmans. 
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out the character of a romance,” written ‘‘ by a representative of 
what can scarcely be supposed an insignificant party in Rome, who 
does not scruple to couple fiction with the most sacred names ”? 
(Milman’s History of Latin Christianity.) If the author of the 
Clementina felt entitled to take such liberties, why not the writers of 
the four Gospels? The answer to this question is given by apologists 
in the shape of quotations from our Gospels to be found in early 
Christian writers, showing the credence with which they were re- 
ceived by the whole Church, at a time when tradition was fresh and 
lively enough to act as a check upon error. Now what do we know 
about these writers? The account given in the volumes we are 
noticing is a perfect mine of information on this subject, alloyed 
indeed with no small prejudice, yet so wonderfully faithful and 
comprehensive, that any error may be detected by the light of the 
writer’s own searching and scholarly criticism, and what follows 
is mainly a slight sketch and occasional illustration of his disser- 
tation, with his references now and then enlarged, and his 
arguments supplemented from other sources. 

The Christian writings of the post-Apostolic age present them- 
selves to the critical attention of our time in a thin stream of 
authentic utterance, accessible only through thorn-brakes of con- 
troversy and quicksands of doubt. Let us take a few descriptions 
of them, not from the present work, with its evidently sceptical bias, 
but from a biographical dictionary stamped with the impress of 
cautious orthodoxy at every page where such a stamp was possible: 
‘*To Clement of Rome are ascribed two epistles addressed to the 
Corinthian Church, both probably genuine, the first certainly so. 
This,” the only unquestionably genuine epistle, ‘‘ seems to contain 
an important interpolation, the style of which savours of a later 
age.” ‘* Respecting the epistle attributed to Barnabas, great 
diversity of opinion has prevailed from the date of its publica- 
tion to the present day.” One of the main reasons why the 
‘Shepherd of Hermas” was generally held in such high 
esteem was undoubtedly the belief that its author, Hermas, 
was the same as the one mentioned by St. Paul...... and we 
must suppose that its author was either this person, or one who 
assumed his name, for the purpose of acquiring a greater influence on 
the mind of his readers.” These passages are taken from the 
account given in Smith’s Classical Dictionary of the first docu- 
ments subjected to our author's searching analysis, and are 
enough, we think, to show what is the most that can be said for 
the authenticity of these fragments, as the volumes before us 
show what is the most that can be said against it. Till we come 
to Justin Martyr, we do not meet with a single writer whose re- 
maining works can be undoubtingly ascribed to him. There 
are other reasons for this than the lapse of time. The writers of 
these early ages had a wholly different feeling about authorship 
from what we have now, Their whole view of truth—that it was 
something to be thought out within the mind—induced an in- 
difference about testimony which made the question of authorship 
comparatively unimportant. There is a curious illustration of 
this at a much later date than any work germane to the present 
question, in a controversy between Jerome and Augustine at the 
beginning of the fourth century. Augustine writes to Jerome to 
find fault with a passage ‘‘in your reputed writings” (scripta que 
tua dicerentur), and keeps this loophole for escape carefully open, 
though apparently the only reason for doubt was the writer’s 
wish to disbelieve,—a reason felt equally valid by his corre- 
spondent, for he writes back that he will not answer the letter 
till he is certified that it really was written by Augustine. Per- 
haps neither Father had any very serious doubt as to the author- 
ship of the obnoxious passages, but the fact that both could veil 
their displeasure beneath this guise of incredulity, speaks forcibly 
for the insecurity of any judgment of ours upon the subject of 
doubtful authorship in these early ages. 

Suppose, however, that this difficulty is overcome; suppose 
that the Epistles of Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp were all as well authenticated as the unquestioned 
Epistles of St. Paul, what would be the inference from their 
quotations of Scripture ? If our witnesses are all of unimpeachable 
character, what is the value of their evidence? We could wish 
that our author had brought out this last question in all its 
predominance by a somewhat slighter treatment of the first; it is 
a little confusing to our perception of the real issue to find so 
long a preliminary investigation of the authenticity of writings 
the genuineness of which he might, so far as his argument goes, 
have very well assumed. For let us confine our attention to the 
quotations from the undoubted writings of Justin Martyr, who 
may be taken as the best witness for the orthodox view, and see 
what they prove. His first Apology, addressed to Marcus 


Aurelius, representing his attitude towards the Gentile 





world, and his Dialogue with Trypho, representing his attitude 
towards the Jewish—our earliest considerable specimens of 
Christian apologetics—are rich in quotations from the Ola 
Testament, and references to the facts and doctrines contained 
in the New. These Old-Testament quotations form an important 
element in the problem we have to decide as to the nature 
of these asserted references to the New, and our author 
might have strengthened his case by bringing forward a few of 
them, in order to show the reader how entirely Justin was a sup- 
porter of what we should call plenary or literalinspiration. «Gog 
has proclaimed to you through the prophet Isaiah in these 
words, &c.” (Dial. cum Tryph. 16.) ‘‘ The Holy Spirit cries to you 
through Isaiah, as it were speaking in the character of a child of 
Abraham.” (Jb. 25). ‘* You must believe Zachariah showing you 
the mystery of Christ in a parable. His words are these,” &¢, 
(7b. 115.) ** We know that all who can declare the truth and do 
not declare it will be judged by God, as God has declared 
through Ezechiel in these words,” &c. (Jb. 82.) ‘The Holy 
Spirit speaks through Jeremiah.” (78.) The reader will see from 
these specimens, taken at random, that Justin’s idea of inspiration 
is as definite and extended as that of a rigid Evangelical in our 
own day. God speaks through the prophet, the man is a mere 
pipe for the divine voice, and this not only in those passages 
which would in the ordinary sense of the word be called prophecies, 
but in passages which have nothing to distinguish them from 
mere human utterances except the fact that they were spoken by 
a particular person. The first of our quotations, for instance, 
introduces the first few verses of the 57th chapter of Isaiah, ‘‘ The 
righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart,” &c.,—words 
in which there is nothing that we cannot imagine the Evangelical 
prophet to have spoken of his own accord, and without reference 
to any special divine impulse. Generally the name of the writer 
is given, and this is a very important point for our present pur- 
pose ; but sometimes the reference is made simply to ‘the Scrip- 
ture,” ‘‘the prophetic spirit,” ‘‘ the Holy Spirit,” and sometimes: 
the quotation is introduced simply by ‘‘it says,” ‘the inspiring 
spirit ” being understood. By every form of reference and quota- 
tion we are continually reminded that Justin is citing a series of 
utterances in which the human personality goes for nothing; 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel, and Moses are for him so much blank 
paper, on which certain divine messages have been written, and 
are named apparently only for convenience of reference. It is a 
theory which would not perhaps be accepted in its simple con- 
sistency by more than a small party in our day, but we do not see: 
that it differs from the ordinary orthodox view in anything but 
consistency. 

But does this hold good when we come to the quotations from 
the writings which any one now holding Justin’s views on in- 
spiration would look upon as typical specimens of inspired Scrip- 
ture? By no means. ‘The tone of reference is entirely different. 
He never tells us that the Holy Spirit, speaking through Matthew 
or Mark, says so and so; nor does he ever speak of his authorities 
as Scriptures,” or use any of the forms with which his Old- 
Testament references have made us familiar. His information is. 
derived, he tells us, from the ‘‘ Recollections, or Reminiscences,” 
of the Apostles,—for so, we agree with our author, the ' A 
fovnueu mara rev’ Aroord wy might be more suitably rendered than 
by its ordinary translation, ‘The Memoirs of the Apostles.” 
Except in one doubtful instance, he never mentions an author's: 
name, and from the invariable use of the article, it would appear that 
these ‘‘ Reminiscences ” were a single collective work, which the 
substance of his quotations proves to have stood in such a rela- 
tion to our Gospels that some critics are able to assert their 
identity,—with what justice we hope, even in our narrow space, 
to give the reader some means of forming a judgment. We must, 
however, delay for a moment upon the title. The theory of 
inspiration current among us is too vague and elastic to resist: 
anything but its direct contrary, but that which is implied in 
every word Justin cites from the Old Testament refuses to make: 
room for anything that can be called “recollection.” His sense of 
the contrast of the two things is expressed in a remarkable passage, 
which follows an account of the miraculous birth of Christ.. 
‘Thus we are taught by those who have recorded everything 
about our Saviour Jesus Christ, and we trust them because the 
prophetic spirit has declared, through Isaiah, that he should be 
thus born.” (Ap. i. 33.) This is a classical passage for our pur- 
pose. First, there is an exhaustive record of the history of 
Jesus Christ, executed by his Apostles from their recollections. 
Secondly, this record is worthy of credence, not because the 
recorders are themselves partakers of the prophetic spirit, 
not because the afflatus which so many ages before the birth 
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of Christ descended on the seers of the old dispensation, to 
reveal through them to the world the great events in which 
that dispensation should conclude, now enlightened contemporary 
spectators as to the details of those events, but merely because 
the narrative is authenticated by prophecy. ‘This is such an 
inversion of our ordinary way of looking at things, that it needs a 
little consideration to take itin. If we have to compare a narra- 
tive and a prophecy, we start from the narrative. Our first ques- 
tion is what is the evidence for such and such events posterior to 
their taking place? It seems a topsy-turvy way of looking at 
history, to begin from the other end, to ask first, what was to 
happen, and give or withhold credence to the narrative in pro- 
portion as it mirrors this anticipation faiihfully or not. But 
there is no question that this is Justin’s view. No unprejudiced 
person, we venture to assert, will deny that it puts the Old and 
New Testament on a totally different foundation. They cease 
to be equivalent representations of the same transactions 
seen by the old writers in the future, by the new in the 
past, and by both under some supernatural light. They are 
contrasted exactly as a photograph and a drawing are con- 
trasted. The prophecy has the guaranteed accuracy of an in- 
fallible presentation, the narrative is authenticated by its faithful 
correspondence with this unquestionable test, but it is the work 
of fallible intelligence, and might have erred, though it has not. 
Supposing, then, that Justin was quoting from our four Gospels, 
he was quoting from a book of which he did not hold the opinion 
held by modern orthodox writers concerning our New Testament. 
But had he even the same words before him? Were these 
Recollections of the Apostles the same as our four Gospels? 
“Certainly they were,” was the reply of the old-fashioned com- 
mentator, who explained any inconvenient variations ‘by con- 
veniently elastic theories of free quotation from memory, imperfect 
and varying MSS., combination and condensation of passages, 
and so on.’ To these uncritical students our author offers the 
most complete antithesis, and we think he has fully proved that 
the work from which Justin quoted can be identified with our 
Gospels only on a most peculiar view of textual development. 
Hardly any of Justin’s quotations exactly fit the corresponding 
place in our Gospels ; he narrates some facts which they do not 
contain, such as the incident of Christ’s birth in a cave, anda 
fire being kindled in Jordan at the baptism, and betrays an ignor- 
ance of some facts which some of them do contain, such as the 
attack on Malchus by Peter, although he has expressly said that 
these Reminiscences contain all things concerning the life of Christ. 
(Apol. i., 33.) We think these facts are enough, since books do 
not grow like trees, to show that the work mentioned by Justin 
cannot have} been one of our Gospels, but we will specify one 
divergence which all will allow to be a crucial test. The 
narrativezof the baptism of Christ cited by Justin contains two 
important variations from our text,—the fire in"Jordan, which we 
have mentioned before, and one other. ‘‘ When Jesus came out 
of the water...... a voice came from the heavens, ‘ Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee.’” (Dial. 88.) The fire in 
Jordan occurs in the apocryphal gospel of the Hebrews, and is 
a manifest adaptation to the preaching of John the Baptist, but 
it is the variation of the address to Christ on which we would 
now fix attention. The context is important. Trypho, the Jew 
whom Justin is trying to convert, has just allowed that a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah which has been quoted refers to Christ, and goes 
on, *‘ But you assert his pre-existence as God. ..... how can 
he have pre-existed who is completed (*Anpodras) by the powers of 
he Holy Spirit, as if he had any need of them ?” Justin allows in 
answer that there is some difficulty in the passage quoted, which is 
Isaiah xl., 1-3, ‘* And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a blossom shall come up out of the root of Jesse. And the 
spirit of God shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing,the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of wisdom and 
piety, and the spirit of the fear of the Lord shall fill him.” He evi- 
dently feels the natural inference from this passage to be that the 
person thus described was some favoured mortal, whose endowment 
of supernatural grace was an event in his career, and nota peculiarity 
of his nature, and goes on to explain away this inference in an 
answer containing nothing to our purpose except this account of 
the baptism. Now, nothing could be more appropriate to Justin’s 
argument than the divine words addressed to Christ as they 
stand in our version. That at the moment when this symbolic 
purification was undergone, a voice should declare from heaven, 
‘‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” 
seems an answer to the very difficulty felt by Trypho; this celestial 
assurance, coming at the moment of an act which might seem a 
confession of imperfection, would appear a special provision 








against any such inference from this act. But can the same be 
said of the passage which Justin does quote? Surely the very 
opposite. ‘ Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee,” as 
applied to Christ, confutes Justin, not Trypho ; he might more 
than ever urge, ‘‘ How can Christ have pre-existed, if at the 
moment when this divine influence descended upon him, a divine 
voice declared him to be then first truly divine?” So that those 
who assert Justin to have had our Gospels before him are in this 
extraordinary position,—they must allow that having before them 
a passage which was most telling for his own argument, he changed 
it for another which was most telling for his adversary. 

We may add, although our author does not, that the omissions 
of Justin in this part of his argument are almost as striking as his 
alterations. Nothing, for instance, would be more natural in 
reply to Trypho’s objection than to reply, ‘‘ This was the very 
objection made by John, when Christ came to him for baptism, ‘I 
have need to be baptised of thee, and comest thou to me?’” Can 
we believe that Justin had such a sentence before him in his 
Reminiscences of the Apostles, and wrote such an account of the 
appearance of Christ on the banks of the Jordan as the following, 
totally omitting this circumstance?“ And when Christ had come 
to the Jordan, and was thought the son of Joseph the carpenter, 
and appeared void of grace, as the Scriptures had predicted, and 
was considered a carpenter himself (for, indeed, he used to make 
yokes and ploughs, teaching by these symbols energy and righte- 
ousness,) then the Holy Spirit, as I have already said, descended 
upon him in the form of a dove,” &c. We should say that this 
account left out the very point of the whole narrative, from 
Justin’s point of view, but an alteration is so much more striking 
than an omission, that if anyone thinks the first can be explained, 
the second will give him no difficulty whatever. 

We do not mean to imply that the foregoing are average tests 
of the correspondence between Justin’s citations and our 
Gospel. This is, perhaps, too much the impression left by the 
author we are reviewing, though it must be added that his own 
careful accuracy of reference enables the reader to correct what- 
ever in it is erroneous. We have quoted all the instances which 
would separately convince us that Justin had not our Gospels 
before him, though that conviction is intensified, no doubt, by 
the numerous slight divergencies pointed out by our author. And 
we must repeat that in a question which, like the present, depends 
on the amount of evidence, the reader must be prepared to go 
into the faintest shades of difference, and attend to every instance 
of incongruity, before he can form an opinion. If he does so 
without prejudice, we do not hesitate to say he will come to the 
conclusion of our author, that Justin was quoting from a work 
about as different from any one of our Synoptics as they are 
from each other. This negative proof must not be taken for more 
than it is worth. Our author has not shown that a copy of our 
Gospels, such as we know them, may not have existed at the time 
of Justin, but only that he had no such copy before him. Justin’s 
writings do not disprove the existence of such a copy,—indeed 
the ambiguous character of his supposed quotations from, or co- 
incidences with, St. Paul’s letters does seem to show that even 
the most unquestionably authentic of those epistles were not 
familiar to him; and of course, he might just as well have been 
unacquainted with an authentic Gospel already in existence, and 
known elsewhere, as with an authentic epistle ;—but Justin’s 
writings cannot, with such discrepancies, be brought forward to. 
prove that any such copy did exist. 

‘Well, but what does it matter?’ the reader may exclaim, with 
some impatience. Why is the question of ‘ Supernatural Religion” 
to turn on a discussion interesting only to antiquarians? There 
is no doubt that a couple of generations later than Justin you 
get to authenticated Scripture, what difference is it to make in 
one’s view of the evidences of Christianity whether the records 
of its origin were accepted by the Church 1770 or 1650 years ago ? 
We shall devote what space remains to us to the answering this 
question. 

It is the tendency of our day, for good and for evil, to shrink 
from all definiteness of statement in matters of ultimate belief. 
People take refuge from definite issues in broad principles, and 
often think they are comprehensive when they are only illogical. 
Because logic is never applicable to premisses, it has come to be 
thought not quite invariably applicable to inference. Because, 
on the furthest subject which the human mind can reach, there is 
no room for anything but assertion, there is a feeling in many 
minds that in reasoning downwards from these ultimate data you 
may make assertion do duty for argument. Especially is this ten- 
dency manifest in our attitude towards the inspiration of Scripture. 
The cultivated mind of our day has practically abandoned what 
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our forefathers meant by those words. No thoughtful clergyman 
now believes that the writers of either Testament were shielded 
from unimportant error, hardly anyone, we suppose, would deny 
that our Gospels contain instances of such error. But when we 
come to the logical consequences of these admissions, we find 
that there is an intermediate region of mist, in which premiss and 
conclusion may be hopelessly severed, and as a compensation, 
contradictory propositions united in the firmest amity. We have 
said that the tendency we speak of has its good as well as its evil 
side, but as applied to the character of the Bible, it seems to us 
merely evil. As to the authorship, the accuracy, and the date of 
a particular writing, there is room for ignorance, but for mystery, 
none whatever. You may come to the conclusion that you have no 
data for ascertaining one of these facts, but to confuse this with the 
conclusion that in dealing with the things of God, the mind is in 
contact with realities too large for its grasp, and must expect to 
find much that will not fit in to any logical system, is a piece of 
intellectual insincerity of the most dangerous kind. Yet this 
rhetorical device is not uncommon amongst holy men. They 
know that their hold on the divine life, on an unseen Ruler, and 
the world of which he is the centre, is one they cannot under- 
take to justify to those who do not share it; and they feel that 
this is due, not to any feebleness or vagueness in the ground 
of their belief, but to its very nature,—that no reason can be 
given for that which lies at the basis of all reasoning, And 
when they come to a book which meets and illustrates all these 
ultimate convictions, it seems to them that the one must stand on 
the same foundation as the other. Because the words of Christ 
bring the spirit into contact with ultimate truth, therefore the book 
which contains the narrative of his life must not be examined with 
the impartiality with which we should turn to any other historical 
question. It is not the break-down of logic on which we would 
now fix attention—not even the want of faith in the independent 
reality of the things recorded implied by such a break-down—it 
is the effect upon those who, like the thinker we are criticising, 
stand outside Christianity. They see that the supernatural 
character of the record of certain events is contended for with 
just as much earnestness as the supernatural character of the 
events themselyes (for of course it would be just as much 
a miracle that a set of writers should be shielded from im- 
portant error as that they should be shielded from any error at 
all). Now of the character of the record they can judge. To 
decide whether a book was written in the first or second century 
needs learning, patient attention, and a good judgment of evi- 
dence,—qualities which stand in no relation to spiritual insight. 
The opinion of the most devout of men who have none of these 
qualities is quite worthless on this question, and the most 
irreverent of mankind may throw valuable light on it, if he has 
the intellectual qualification for doing so. But from the major 
premiss, that the supernatural character of the record and of the 
things recorded stand or fall together, and the minor premiss, 
that the supernatural character of the record is a matter it needs 
only attention and learning to decide against, who can doubt 
the conclusion? It is most natural that men should come to 
think, as this author has done, that an examination of the age of 
the Christian Scriptures is an examination of Supernatural Re- 
ligion, and that in deciding that these Scriptures have no super- 
natural pretensions or character, that they are no more than that 
portion ultimately selected by a set of men, not possessing any 
special qualifications for their task, beyond those with which God 
endows all whom He calls to important work, out of the whole 
traditional literature which grew up round the life of Christ—he 
decides that the faith which they embody and support is a dream. 

Now, we, who hold that it is our most precious possession, 
welcome every effort which shall result in disentangling it from 
what is perishable, what must soon perish. We hope that these 
volumes, and those which the author promises as a sequel, will 
suggest to many minds the vast disproportion between the things 
they believe and the means by which they are supposed to attain 
that belief; to a few, perhaps, the surer foundations of those 
truths which they know, as they know that the sun warms them, 
and that water quenches their thirst. 





MR. NOEL’S “ LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA.”* 
Mr. Noe has given us here much verse that is beautiful, as well 
as a fair proportion that is not so, but he has not, to our minds, 
managed to mould his poem into a whole. There is too much of 
the tropical African$jungle about it, too little of the rugged unity 
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of character belonging to the great traveller whom the poem is 
written to commemorate. That Mr. Noel’s imaginati 
been fired b nee hans 
een fired by the mystery of the unexplored African continent 
by the paradoxical mixture of science and superstition dis. 
closed to us in the story of Egyptian antiquity, by the 
immensity of the obstructions opposed to the African explo 
the density of African barbarism and i te 

: y , m and ignorance, and the blood. 
thirsty cruelty of its savage cunning, the massiveness of its physical 
wildernesses, the mighty labyrinth of its lakes and rivers, the 
uncanny profusion of its deadly animal ferocities and its still 
more deadly vegetable miasmas,—that all these things haye pro- 
foundly impressed Mr. N: oel’s imagination, and have left a vivid 
image of themselves on his poem, is obvious enough. But then 
they have tended rather to obscure than to bring out the outline 
of Livingstone’s character, for there is exceedingly little evidence 
that that character was influenced at all as Mr. Noel's intellect 
has been by the mystic lore of Egyptian tradition or the vast 
wealth and moral chaos of the world he was exploring. We should 
say that if any one wants to imbue himself, as far as the medium 
of language will enable him to do so, with the moral and physical 
Nature of this great unknown world, he can hardly do better thay 
study Mr. Noel’s poem; but that so far as anything beyond the 
physical and moral essences of this great tropical wilderness ig 
concerned, unless it be now and then an exquisitely tender line 
dedicated to the sorrows of the poor victims of the African slave. 
traders, he will be disappointed. Nay, he will even be tempted 
to smile at the canto describing the relief of Livingstone by 
Stanley, which is: quite beneath the level of Mr. Noel’s verse, 
and may be called in passages almost comically bald. 

It would have required, to our mind, something of subtlety of 
imaginative effort to delineate the physical hunger of adventure 
proper to the born traveller,—the craving for new excitements, the 
weariness of the old ruts of tame experience,—in conjunction with 
the special enthusiasm of the Missionary ; and we do not think Mr. 
Noel has succeeded in delineating,—indeed, we think he has 
hardly attempted to paint,—that strange and yet not uncommon 
moral fusion between native audacity and the meekness of 
spiritual obedience. We have here Livingstone rehearsing, in 
an unnaturally long soliloquy, all the depths of African ignor- 
ance, superstition, and cunning, but without that individual 
mark on what he recalls which would make it seem the reminis- 
cence of an eager spiritual warrior who wishes to smite with 
the sword of divine truth. In fact, from beginning to end it is 
an imaginative man rambling at ease, and somewhat diffusely, 
through the dark jungle of African life, not an individual hero 
whose language we hear. However, it cannot be denied that some 
of the pictures of the jungle, the mountain, and the flood, are given 
with a lavish wealth of fancy that has its charms, though the 
luxuriant detail is hardly framed in any kind of distinct imagina- 
tive form, is hardly given any clear moral perspective by the help of 
which we are enabled to remember what came first and what last, 
and why the series of pictures developed themselves as they did. 
The writer more than once expresses his own recoil before a moral 
chaos in which the elements of order, though sure of ultimate 
victory, are so rare, in words which would, we suspect, have been 
perfectly unintelligible to Livingstone, though uttered in his name. 
Indeed their language is not of the clearest even to us. We sus- 
pect that a traveller who could have spoken as follows of the great 
mystery around him, would hardly have been of Livingstone’s 
type; for the missionary, though he may think the gospel light 
which he has to diffuse feebler than he could wish, would hardly 
think of it as all but extinguished in the surrounding gloom :— 

“Ts it all fable? is it all illusion ? 
Nay, doth not our most awful Universe 
Lead poor, mad mortals to the wilds alone, 
Into a barren wilderness of souls ; 
Mask’d in stern iron, prison’d in adamant, 
A fiery gulf between them and the world ; 
Forbidden dear embracings of their kind, 
And mutually yielding thoughts of all? 
Though girt with kindly, once familiar faces, 
Lonelier they than are the lonely dead ; 
Or haunted only by fell fiends that scowl 
Out of the very eyes of sleepless love ! 
God whirls them forth, and sets them in a cleft 
Of some ice-armour’d, cloud-robed precipice : 
It snows, it howls; the everlasting mountains 
Reel, crashing downward in the lightning’s eyo: 
God murmurs in their ears a Mystery 
In tongues unknown, of import terrible, 
That none may hear or comprehend but they ; 
Nor even they, but in maim’d cadences; 
Wind-wilder’d murmurs of a music wild. 
Ah! we all wander blindly in a dream ! 
Save for a revelation from the Lord.” 
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Mr. Noel describes with much beauty,—indeed, with a warm 
sympathy with tropical luxuriance that seems especially to suit the 
scenery of his present subject. There are almost as many kinds of 
description as there are imaginations ;—there is the description 
which discerns, and makes much of, what is definite and orderly, 
which finds us lucid points amidst the vague, by which to centre 
and to outline our impressions ; but this is not the kind of descrip- 
tion in which Mr, Roden Noel revels. Again, there is a kind of 
description which does not help you to order your conceptions, 
but rather to apprehend the immense variety and complexity of 
the richest of human experiences, to feel the dense crowd of the 
various elements of perception and feeling in what you see, to 
appreciate the wonderful shimmer of change, the splendour of 
shifting lustre in the greater displays of natural force, in a word, 
to understand how Nature’s “ crossing rays too fiercely beat upon 
our fainting minds.” Mr. Roden Noel's descriptions are of the 
latter kind, and we can hardly give a more favourable specimen 
of his power than his lyric on the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, 
discovered by Livingstone—called in the native language, Mosi- 
oa-tunya—which strikes us as full of a tropical radiance of its 
own :— 
“ MosI-OA-TUNYA. 
Smooth river water holdeth softly furl’d 
Thee, hoarded wonder of the wondrous world ! 
Ere thy tempestuous cataracts are hurl’d, 
Mosi-oa-tunya! 
Twenty miles away thy sound 
Travels from the gulf profound 
Of thine earth-convulsing bound, 
Mosi-oa-tunya ! 
Five great cloudy columns rise, 
To uphold the rolling skies : 
Morning clothes with rainbow dyes 
Mosi-oa-tunya ! 
Awful phantoms in the moon 
Rise to thy tremendous tune: 
When the fiery evening falls, 
Hell sulphureous appals, 
While thy blazing thunder calls, 
Mosi-oa-tunya! 
The huge Mowana, and the Mohonono, 
Like silvery cedar-trees on Lebanon, 
Wave, with light palms, upon the pleasant isles 
And shores, ere Leeambayee vanishes, 
As though annihilate in his proud career : 
Motsouri-cypress, yielding scarlet fruit ; 
All noblest equatcrial trees adorn 
His mile-wide water, clear as a clear day, 
Gliding like lightning into the abyss. 
Clear a moment, ere thou blanch 
Into a milo-wide avalanche, 
Snowfall lapsing twice the height 
Of Niagara in his might! 
Born of thy resounding day, 
Myriad meteors o’er thee play: 
There is an evergreen dark grove, 
Guarded by thine own awful love: 
Her inner melancholy no sun may move, 
Mosi-oa-tunya ! 
Tall ghostly forms of sounding cloud 
Clothe her in a rainbow shroud ; 
No bird of hers carols aloud, 
Mosi-oa-tunya ! 
Down the rock’s tremendous face, 
Foam-rills, tremulous like lace, 
Flow from roots that grasp the place, 
To where thy vaporous cauldrons hiss ; 
But ere they may attain to this, 
Smoke roaring, whirl’d from the abyss, 
Licks them off precipitous stone, 
High into a cloudy zone, 
Mosi-oa-tunya! 
Water and wind jamm’d in a chasm profound, 
Tortured, pent-up, and madden’d, with strong sound 
War in world-ruining chaos, fierce rebounding ; 
A wild tumultuous rumour, earth and heaven confounding. 
After, the river rushes, a long green 
Serpent, convolved about dark promontories 
Of sternest basalt, in the unfathomable 
Chasm to and fro, a swift fork’d lightning-flash ; 
But all the promontories are crown'd with trees, 
Gorgeous blooming herbage and tall flowers. 


On a green island, hanging o’er the flood, 
Even where it falleth, lovely flowers are wooed, 
And with eternal youth imbued, 

By a lapse of gentle rain 

From the cataract’s hurricane : 

Love celestial in showers 

Falls from devastating powers ! 

Under the foam-bow and the cloud, 

Here where thunders peal aloud, 

Human souls with trembling bow’d, 
Mosi-oa-tunya ! 


Cruel lords of all the isles, 
Though a heavenly rainbow smiles, 











Only feel bewildering annihilating terror ; 
Offer human lives to thee in blind bewilder’d error. 
Love abideth still, sublime 
O’er the roar and whirl of Time, 
Foam-bow of a sunnier clime, 
Mosi-oa-tunya !” 
But with all this rich, luxuriant painting, we cannot regard Mr. 
Roden Noel’s poem as a whole. It leaves us weary with the 
sense of a vague maze of tropical impressions and a labyrinth of 
moral aspirations, but without the outline of a great character, 
and without the definition of a distinct thought. Now and then, 
as in the passage we quoted first, the language itself is obscure. 
We have not the least notion, for instance, what a “‘ salvage brute ”” 
may mean, in the following lines :— 
“Jubilant cruelty 
Tortures a feeble, lowly-witted race. 
Poor fallen outcast of humanity ; 
Inflames the lurking salvage brute that haunts 
A wilding blood to fratricidal war, 
To thrall its very kindred, for the sport 
Of paler large-brain’d fiends, the common foe, 
And glut their markets with the flesh of men.” 
But what one notes more than the occasional obscurity is the 
abrupt and fragmentary character of great passages of the poem, 
passages quite unconnected with each other. As an anarchic wealth 
of soil and treasure characterises Africa, so an anarchic wealth of 
reminiscence or suggestion pervades the poem, and we never quite 
know the reason why we leave one subject to plunge into another, 
and again, later, revert with the same abruptness to the first. On 
the whole, we should say that Livingstone in Africa contained in 
loose order, rich materials for a poem, but certainly not a poem, 
any more than the jungle contains an English park or chase, or the 
barbaric feasts of African sovereigns a well-ordered banquet. Mr. 
Roden Noel has translated too literally the chaos of tropical 
Africa into English verse,—which does not admit of chaos, but 
by the very law of its structure leads you to expect the rhythm 
of definite thought and purpose in the mind, no less than fine 
rhythm in the speech of the singer. Mr. Roden Noel has dedi- 
cated, here and there, a beautiful passage to the wonderful con- 
tinent which evidently interests him so deeply, hanging it “ like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear ;” but he has not strung his pearls 
into a fitting diadem, either for the Africa who has so filled his 
imagination, or for the great traveller whose memory he strives to 
immortalise. 








THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN ON THE OXUS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 
On the 19th of April, 1873, two American gentlemen, Mr. 
Schuyler, chargé d'affaires of the United States at St. Petersburg, 
and Mr. MacGahan, correspondent of the New York Herald, the 
former on a general tour of observation in Central Asia, the 
latter on his way to Khiva, found themselves fifty miles east of 
the northern shores of the Aral Sea, near the Yaxartes. They had 
accomplished four weeks of travel, day and night, across the level 
frozen steppes of Russia, and the broad, snowy plains of Asia, 
with the thermometer ranging from 30° to 50° below zero; and 
the journey had been an incessant struggle against Russian 
perversity, Kirghiz stolidity, the weakness of half-starved horses, 
and the obstinacy of refractory and ever-howling camels,—from 
their departure from Saratof, on the Volga, to their arrival at 
Kazala, Fort No. 1, or, as the author calls it, “the entering 
wedge of the Russians into Central Asia.” The story of this 
journey, from the moment when, having crossed the Ural 
on the ice, the travellers left Europe behind them, and 
began to traverse the vast level plains of Central Asia, 
is full of fascinating interest; of days passed, ‘“‘some in 
wild, fierce storms of snow and sleet, howling as if 
all the demons of the steppe were up in arms, some in 
bright, intolerable, blistering sunshine ;” of nights, when the 
travellers wake from a half-frozen sleep, to see nothing but 
the wide, snowy steppe, ghostly in the moonlight. ‘The post- 
stations are merely holes in the ground, covered with reeds and 
earth ; other human habitation there is none. Count of time is 
lost in the awful monotony of the plains, “ level as a floor, where 
for weeks one sees nothing but snow and sky; where one is the 
moving centre of a horizon-bounded plain, that seems to move with 
one, and hang upon one, and weigh one down like a monstrous 
millstone. ‘There are the breadth and loneliness of the ocean, 
without its movement; the cold and icy silence of the Arctic 
regions, without the glory of the Arctic nights or the grandeur 
of the Arctic mountains,—the silent desolation of an unpeopled 





* Campaigning on the Oxus, and the Fall of Khiva. By J. A. MacGahan, Corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald. London : Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
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world.” As they approached to the Syr-Darya (Yaxartes) the | revolver, to my host. Then throwing myself on the ground, I enjoyel 
weather grew warmer, and we find this charming sketch :— the soft rugs and bright fire which burnt in the middle, and sent up a 
: 3 Sg column of blue smoke through a hole in the top. My host hu: 
“The plain changes its snowy mantle for one of delicious green; the | arms up in the tent, and then went out to see what ng my 
air grows soft and balmy with the breath of spring, and begins to be | were doing with the horses, leaving me to the p Bh poeple 
laden with the odour of wild-flowers. We meet everywhere the high-cheeked, small-eyed women, who, going about their The = 
Kirghiz, with their tents and camels, out already from their winter | duties, cast on me, from time to time, a curious but discreet "a = 
quarters, on their annual migration northwards, and the plain is | The scene was a pretty one. Through the open side of tho tent g ance, 
dotted with their flocks and herds. Then we come into the desert of | see the horses cropping the rich grass, the children stapler ake oom 
the Kara-Kum, through which we plod slowly ; and at last, one bright, | green, the smoke curling over the kibitkas in a cosy way, and the — 
sunny afternoon, we ascend a sandy dune, and hail with delight the | rushing by with a subdued murmur. The children of yes ae 
dark blue waters of the Aral Sea, lying in the midst of the waste of yellow | so far from being shy of strangers, were not in the least afraid of m 
sands, and glimmering in the sunlight like a turquoise set in gold. | and one half-naked, black-eyed little fellow came tumbling into me 
Darkly calm and silent it lies, in the midst of the sandy desolation | arms, when I held them out to him, with a childish trust that ce 
that surrounds it. Here its banks are rolling hillocks covered with | delightful.” . al was 


brushwood, but far away can be seen, rising abrupt and precipitous, 4 : : 
the western shore, in a serrated, mountainous range, and standing out The following days’ march took the traveller into the desert 
in the evening snnshine bare and bleak, like mountains of rugged brass. | proper, where the auls were few and far between, and the siver 
It is a picture of strange and weird loneliness, according well with the | wa. lost to view. henceforth the more he saw of the Kiroh; 
sinister desolation of the surrounding waste.” highs < é OF ae Kirghiz, 
a .__ | the more he liked the kind, honest, hospitable, and happy people 
When Mr. MacGahan reached Kazala, he found that the Russian | 5° oom h “S deeds & sitio pie, 
S - farth tie Min tn talk at, of whom he says, shou € sorry indeed ever to see them 
Bice ag > yee omy on - ‘ “an rf rs ge aor al inoculated with our civilisation and its attendant vices.” He 
pecte oo that the a i an gives a very interesting account of the migrations of the tribes 
expedition, and do his duty to his employer at any cost (pp. 50-2), by which it seems that they are conducted 
in danger and toil, was likely to be tested. ‘The Kazala| PP? -*/: Y vd on co cas 
— ’ y ; a system, though none appears to exist, that it may be unerri 
1 der the command of Colonel Goloff, which h “om a ap Hretrpie tea) 
ee. oe Pa © | predicted toa day wh t of several hundred mi 
Senn dine tne te Weill , t at Kazala, had | Pedic oa day where, in a circuit of several hundred miles, any 
ad hoped, when he le . Petersburg, to meet at Kazala, ha 1 will b 
oe aul will be at any season of the year. It was not long before the 
marched a month before to join General Kaufmann, who was | . b i: eel iano “fs 
leadi he Tashkent detach F “yr : journey began to involve great suffering, from pitiless heat by 
eading the Tashkent detachment in person, and of whom nothing de . : ; 
; : : y and terrible cold by night, from the stupor of excessive 
was know since he left Tashkent. It was supposed that the united | ¢. |: ‘ : 
: atigue, and from the endurance and apprehension of thirst. In 
columns might even have already reached the Oxus. This was > F 
: . : p our days they travelled 200 miles, and on the fourth they lost 
disheartening for the Special Correspondent ; 300 miles of desert, thei d to snestr duantete eles h 
th . +t of the distance bel : i esti eir way, and came to an utterly deso place, where there was 
e greater part of the distance being enemy’s country, lay between Af h f ible sufferi : : 
hi j no water. ter many hours of terrible suffering, during which 
nim and the column he had expected to meet ; but he resolved to Mr. MacGahan Hs 
E ‘ . Mac says, ‘‘my throat seemed to be on fire, and the 
attempt the crossing of that desert (the Kyzil-Kum) alone, | » : : 
- 4 : ever mounted to my head ; my eyes grew inflamed and unsteady,” 
‘on the trail of the Kazala detachment. With swift horses th : ’ - 
: ey struck the road over which the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
and a good guide, he thought he could reach the Oxus passed, and found a shallow pool of ali ter. thick wi 
ened . , ’ p slimy water, thick with mud, 
in eight days, before Kaufmann would have passed it; and| +). taste of which remained for days. They drank of it, and 
once there, he would “trust to his star,” if the army had threw themselves exhausted on the sand. The next da de 
‘ . Ae , x y they 
crossed, for getting over somehow, and evading the Khivan canine the dun bel of 0 ete Gl. eoeta le d 
cavalry that would probably be hanging on its rear. While he . Pin . S eae sn 
; : ‘ : the crumbling foundations of an outer wall, and mounting higher, 
was endeavouring to procure the swift horses and the good guide, | f . : : Tr. ; 
a p : | found-themselves among the ruins of an ancient city. Two hours 
Captain Verestchagin, the commandant of the fort, informed | An b dtl " uettiicmnsile cals ail . 
him that h AS oot th cutieel ’ mar¢h beyond they came to an earthwork on the edge of an arid 
im that he could not be permitted to start upon so dangerous a | loin bad, hicl d rd of Bussi ldi 
. 4 “ae 3 1 Kauf plain, before which stood a crowd of Russian soldiers and officers, 
journey without the sanction of the Governor-General—Kaufmann | watching their approach. This was Irkibal, and as Mr. MacGahan 
himself—and as he was then somewhere in the Kyzil Kum, and | . : ‘ ony 
‘ : se - ‘ ‘ 1... | Came up on one side, there approached on the other the caravan 
it must take weeks to communicate with him, this prohibition ae : 
aber : ga, ieee of the Khivan ; Ambassador, who travelled with an escort of 
signified utter defeat of the plans of the intrepid Special Corre- ep . 
: WI twenty-five Cossacks, a number followers, and thirty 
spondent. What was to be done? Captain Verestchagin was Saas P - 
i : : |camels; who distinguished himself arriving too late 
much too sharp to be outwitted, and there was nothing for it but | . - 
t |everywhere, and who, having followed Kaufmann from 
o go on to the second fort, Perovsky, and make the attempt | . : ‘ 
f ae . ; Kazala into the desert, conducted his march with such 
rom thence. At Perovsky, Mr. MacGahan found Colonel |; - oe as ; ' 
SE li e : : | leisurely dignity that he came up with the Russian General some 
’ e compliant person, in authority. He endured | mys . 
é , s : é days after Khiva had fallen, when, as the writer remarks, “the 
much delay, and infinite cheating at the hands of his rascally | . acs ee 9 
T; ¢ ‘ : importance of his mission had somewhat diminished.” Mr. Mac- 
artar servant Mamatoff, but at last, on the 30th of April, he Gah ; iB he the’ Bed fli t Irkibal : 
started with Mamatoff, a guide, and a Kirghiz boy, whose duties i Ms = 2 - — ie : oem t - = hs p 
were of the nondescript or odd-job kind ; crossed the Yaxartes the a a oA aire : 7. ffe 3 ie a i t a “ i 
in a ferry-boat, waved an adieu from the other side to Mr. wa wn sin : a sa ome po a ed , 
Schuyler, and ‘‘ plunged into the desert,” expedited by a well- en — “or aaa a aa “4 “7 Sa all _— 
founded fear that Colonel Rodionoff might change his mind, and yeni cheegnencdid ie Degg sees Eapeeneee toe Oe 8 ey 
gun tee ten direction, covered with rich, dark verdure, and the sun, shining 
The previous journey has but a faint flavour of romance and — pigntoe: ee yey _— car oe . natal cand into 
adventure, in comparison with that which pervades the narrative siebephiie Ao sagt aul oe aid poinsettia 
of the twenty-nine days to which the subsequent journey pro- 
Jonged itself, under conditions which included some of the severest course of a few days. The verduro consists of but a rank, soft weed, 
forms of bodily suffering, and appalling loneliness ‘‘ among the | that breaks out into an eruptive kind of flower, which, dropping off at 
robbers.” Mr. MacGahan claims to be the only ‘* white man ” who | the slightest touch, emits a most offensive odour, Beneath the broad 
has ever traversed this desert by that same route, under similar leaves lurk scorpions, tarantulas, immense lizards—often five or six feet 
oondition When he halted i little clad | long—turtles and serpents, and the putrifying bodies of dead camels. 
Gisons. When he halted in a ittle glade, where there was an | Once lost in this desert ocean, without guide or water, you may wander 
aul or Kirghiz wandering village, consisting of four or five kibitkas | for days, until you and your horse sink exhausted, to dio of thirst, with 
{tents), he made his first trial of the line of action he had pro- the noxious weed for bed, winding-sheet, and grave.” 
posed to himself. He was heavily armed, he had sufficient pro- | Sixty miles of this hideous expanse, which must surely be far 
perty to make a rich prize for the richest among these people, | more terrible in its horrible orders of animal life than the great 
who have the reputation of being robbers and murderers. ‘When | American desert, where no life is, have to be traversed before 
starting into the desert,” says Mr. MacGahan, ‘‘I knew I must| a well is reached,—the well of Kyzil-kak, one of those of 
adopt one of two systems in dealing with such a people. Either| which the author says:—‘t‘ Nobody ever saw them dry, no- 
fight them, or throw myself on their hospitality; I chose the latter | body knows by whom they were dug, and they are now in 
system.” This is the first of many interesting pictures of the exactly the same state as when the hosts of Tamerlane slaked 
desert life,—the first-fruits of the choice he had made, when he | their thirst at them.” Here a startling piece of intelligence awaited 
and Mamatoff rode up to the largest tent in the aul :— | Mr. MacGahan, as he exchanged salutations with the leader of a 
“The Kirghiz motioned me to dismount; I complied, and he then | caravan, who informed him that the Russian army was at ten days’ 
~< — byor -— ve his beard, and pronouncing a salaam. | distance, and in a different direction from that, which he had 
s next led into the kibitka with the gravest politeness, and invited | supposed. It might be weeks before he could now;hope to over- 


to seat myself on sundry bright-coloured rugs and carpets, which w a : 
spread across one-half of the tent for my aati. _ entering the take General Kaufmann. Must he give it up? No, he will go on; 
tent, I unslung my Winchester, and handed it, along with my belt and | and he does go on, with a new guide, turning away from the cara- 











“Those gentle hills are only sand, and the verdure which clothes 
them hides horrors. Blossoms shoot up, ripen, die, and rot in the 
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yan-route through the Bukan Tau Mountains, to Khala-ata, 
following an unexplored route, which no other ‘“‘ white man ” has 
ever trod. The story becomes dreadful here ; men and animals 
are starving ; his faithful, sturdy, little black horse, whose load 
has been removed and divided among the others, in the vain hope 
that he may yet hold on, stumbles, and falls with a groan in the 
sand. ‘‘ Taking off his saddle and bridle, we left him alone, to die 
in the gloom of the desert.” Why did they not shoot him? 
Terror began to beset them. Mr. MacGahan did not believe he 
should find Kaufmann at Khala-ata, though the Caravan-Bashi 
had assured him that the General was there. Long ere this he 
must have reached the Oxus. The follower of the phantom asks 
himself :—‘‘ The savage Turkomans will be hanging on his 
flanks, harassing his march; how shall I, with my tired horses, 
break though their lines, and reach the army? The death 
of our horse seemed but the harbinger of our own doom,— 
the beginning of the end.” They go on, however, through the 
scrubby brushwood, up the steep ascents, where their horses pant 
and struggle with the horrible sand, over the earth, hard as 
stone pavement, until the night comes, when they throw them- 
selves on the sands for a few moments’ repose,—only a few 
moments, for delay means the rising of the red, angry sun, and 
thirst and hunger, even unto death. Up and on again through 
the desert, over a low range of hills of red, rotten sandstone, 
which lie barren and bare under the burning sun, with no leaf, or 
blade of grass, or sign of life, but from whose summit they gaze 
over a level plain on the noble curve of a mountain chain, the 
Urta Tau, just beyond which, the guide tells them, is Khala-ata. 
But there is the rugged and dangerous slope to descend, and then 
a weary, desolate plain—not of sand this time, with its bites of 
wormwood, and its patches of brown desert grass—but of hope- 
less dust, in which nothing grows, and when they camp, in 
terror of the Turkomans, the horses, after a march of fifty miles, 
have neither food nor water. That was a dreadful night, but at 
sunrise they found a well of good water, and half an hour later 
they looked from the summit of the Urta Tau upon a bleak, arid 
plain,—like the one they had just crossed,—with a dome-like mound 
in the middle, surrounded with small tents, shining white in the 
morning sun, and upon white masses of soldiers and the glitter of 
bayonets. It was Khala-ata, but General Kaufmann had marched 
away from the fortress five days ago, and Colonel Weimarn, the 
officer in command, not only denied the intrepid traveller shelter 
and provision for himself and his attendants, and food for his 
horses, but roughly refused to permit him to continue his journey. 





ETUDE HISTORIQUE SUR LE CONCILE DE TRENTE.* 
Unper the above title, there has lately been published at Paris 
the first volume of a work which treats of the Tridentine Synod 
up to the time of its return from Bologna to Trent. The manner 
in which it is written is as unpretending as the title of the book. 
The style is correct and elegant, but easy and simple, such 
as we should like to find more frequently in similar French 
works, and it is only when the importance of the subject demands 
it, that the author shows he is not deficient in the power of 
painting prominent historical figures with a few pointed touches. 

The name of the author, L. Maynier, appears for the first 
time in French literature, and is to be found neither among 
scientific historians, nor among the numerous dilettanti who 
with astounding courage often undertake to solve the most 
difficult problems of history. We do not, therefore, think 
we can be mistaken if, in passing judgment on the present 
work, we assign to the writer a place distinct from both these 
categories. He himself gives his book the expressly limiting name 
Etude, but although he does not in the least pretend that he has 
exhausted his subject, nevertheless, it would be unjust to com- 
pare it to writings of a merely polemical or apologetic character. 
His views of the duties of a historian are very different from those 
held by his French co-religionists, and his description of the 
religious state of Europe in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
given in the introduction of 150 pages which precedes the history 
of the debates, must be pronounced as, on the whole, a fair 
statement, even by those who do not judge from the clearly defined 
Catholic stand-point of the author. 

In his preface (p. iii.-iv.), he declares without reserve that the 
whole of his book is based upon the history of Pallavicini, 











Hefele in his preface to the seventh and, for the present, last 
volume of the history of the Councils, where he, alluding to the 
still unpublished official reports of Massarelli, the secretary of the 
Council of Trent, distinctly states that in his opinion, ‘‘ to attempt 
to write its history without them, would simply be to fabricate waste- 
paper.” If therefore Maynier, remaining true to his own words, 
had with some few exceptions abandoned himself to the guidance 
of Pallavicini, his book would be another on the list of mere com- 
pilations which multiply without increasing the stores of historical 
knowledge. His book, however, shows that he has wronged 
himself, and that it has happened to him, as to many others, who, 
when beginning their inquiries, little suspected how very far 
distant from their starting-point was the end of their labours. 
There are not many who deserve the praise which Niebuhr 
bestowed on the Dutch scholar Drakenborch, the author of an 
unrivalled commentary on Livy, that at the very commencement 
of his work it was easy to see he had mastered his subject. 

Among the important material printed in this book, the docu- 
ments alluded to by Hefele are indeed missing, but other sources 
brought to light by Maynier will most likely prove still more 
important for the history of the Council than the mere reports of 
the debates. For instance, he discovered independently the 
letters of the Papal Nuncio Aleander, which have lately been 
printed by Dr. Friedrich in the Transactions of the Bavarian 
Academy. This Aleander was the man who boasted, in letters 
written from Worms in 1521, that five years before he 
had predicted to the Pope the schism of the Germans 
(Friedrich, p. 53; Maynier, p. 3); and Maynier, too, quotes this 
remarkable passage, in which Aleander says, “The whole of 
Germany is in uproar. Nine persons out of ten are for Luther, 
and even the tenth does not trouble himself about the Edict that 
condemns him ; but all wish for the destruction of the Roman 
Curiz, and everybody calls for a Council. ‘A Council! a Council!’ 
is the cry, and it must be held in Germany.” (Friedrich, p. 59; 
Maynier, p. 42, 98.) 

The manner in which both the Popes and the Emperor dealt 
with this appeal has always been a question of the highest interest, 
and fresh light is thrown upon this very point by new documents 
produced by Maynier. These are principally despatches of Charles 
V., his ambassadors and ministers, from the archives of Siman- 
cas; copies of similar despatches from the archives of the Foreign 
Office in Paris, which hitherto has been extremely difficult of 
access; and new extracts from one of the diaries of Massa- 
relli, which are very different in importance from the insig- 
nificant abridgment in Le Plat. It is well known that 
Massarelli not only sold his diaries to different persons, but 
also accommodated them to the views of the purchasers. There 
are, besides, some documents from the Venetian archives, the 
library of Trent, and letters of Vargas, who was the Imperial 
Ambassador to the Council. These letters were translated in the 
eighteenth century by Michel Le Vassor, and printed at Amster- 
dam. ‘The fact that the original Spanish text was never produced 
was used as a pretext to deny their authenticity. But Maynier 
is right in considering them genuine, for the originals of the 
letters are still preserved in this country. 

Among these numerous documents there is a remarkable letter 
of Cardinal Contarini, to the Secretary of the Pope, dated 29th 
of March, 1541, twenty years, therefore, after a Council had first 
been called for. The Cardinal writes :— 


“ Above all, it is requisite that here in Germany a good reform and a 
good Christian edict be given. ..... for certainly, if the path hitherto 
followed be not abandoned, Christianity will bo in greater danger from 
the Protestants than from the Turks. The latter can only take our 
temporalities, the former will not only take temporalities from us, but the 
very essence of our faith. Thorefore we ought to put our whole heart 
in this matter, and neglect nothing, otherwise God will demand from us 
a fearful account.” (Maynier, pp. 158-159.) 

In spite of these and similar entreaties, four years afterwards the 


Council was not opened. On the 15th of September, 1545, a 


| number of Bishops having already assembled at Trent, Massarelli 


writes :— 


“The Emperor does everything he can by letters and agents to per- 
suade the Pope not to open the Council during the present month, but 
should it ever be opened, then that it should deal with abuses, and not 
with dogma. This the Emperor does in order to keep alive the fears of the 
Lutherans concerning the Council, and thus to obtain from them every- 
thing he desires...... On the other hand, he uses the Council to 
bridle the Pope, by making him fear that the Synod will deal first of 
all with the abuses in Rome itself. Hence he requires, whenever thore 


although he himself quite truly designates, a page before, the | is a question of it, that it should devote itself to reform abuses, and not 
Cardinal’s work as a party production. This candid avowal | to dogma.” (Maynier, p. 187.) 


Surprises us the more, after the statement made by Bishop von 





* Etude Historique sur le Concile de Trente: Premiere Partie, 1545-1562. Par L. 
Maynier. Paris: Didier, 1874. 


It was well understood that this policy would postpone inde- 


finitely the opening of the Assembly. On the 9th of October, 
the intentions of the Emperor, who just then desired to profit by 
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the growing weakness of the league of Schmalkalde, become still 
clearer :— 

“ The hesitating attitude of his Majesty,” says Massarelli, “ arises from 
the desire to win time to carry out his plans, and then to fall upon the 
Protestants. For his Majesty, being reso!ved to the enterprise against 
the Lutherans, requires a motive or pretext, and how could he find a 
better than their refusal to present themselves to the Council ?” 

How little, on the other hand, the Court of Rome intended to 
keep its promise to grant Christendom a free Council is confirmed 
in Maynier’s book by no less authority than that of a Pope :— 

“My predecessors,” says Pius IV. to his confidant, the Venetian 

Ambassador, Da Mula, “did not wish for a Council, even if they 
said they did But we wish earnestly for a Council, and that a 
General and Cicumenical one. Suppose we did not desire it, but only 
pretended to wish for it, it would be easy to delude the world for three 
or four years, simply by raising difficulties as regards the place where 
it should be held.” (Maynier, p. 196, Despatches of Da Mula to the 
Doge, Rome, 1560-1561, in the Venetian Archives. ) 
These were precisely the tactics which deferred the opening of 
the Council as long as reconciliation was possible, and were 
followed by the Papal Legates so late as the summer of 1545. In 
August, Massarelli, after alluding to the great material difficulties 
in the way of holding the Council at Trent, ends by saying that 
therefore the Bishops “will be obliged to go, without anyone 
forcing them away. And so His Holiness will obtain what he 
wishes, and guard his honour.” (Maynier, p. 191.) A few months 
later, the Emperor had been obliged to. change his policy, and 
owing to pressure brought to bear by him upon the Pope, the 
Council was opened in December, 1545; but its main end, to be 
an independent Court of Appeal for the several communions, 
was frustrated from the first. Almost immediately after the 
opening of the Synod, Massarelli writes :—‘ All truly Catholic 
prelates go with the Papal Legates, and wish to commence with 
dogma.” (Maynier, p. 204.) Six years later, in 1551, Vargas states : 
—‘‘ The whole art of the Ministers of the Pope is to make the 
world believe that they expect and wish to see the Lutherans. 
But at the same time, they employ every means to shut the doors 
of the Council in their faces.” (Maynier, p. 656.) And a few 
days afterwards he adds, ‘* The Council cannot do anything by 
itself ; it has been robbed of its authority, it possesses no liberty, 
the Legate (Crescenzio) is the master.” (Maynier, p. 
656.) ‘He treats the Bishops like slaves...... In truth, I 
know not what this man thinks in his heart, or if he has ever 
reflected that one day he must die.” (Maynier, p. 658.) 

We regret that our space does not permit us to notice at greater 
length this interesting book. We desire, however, to point out 
to the author some oversights in the indication of his authorities. 
At page 591, for instance, an extract from the collection of Alberi 


ns eas, sie 
as has been frequently proposed, to have one theatre is Lema 
for the sole representation of the poetical drama, and if this idea, 
so fruitful in suggestion, could be carried out satisfactorily by 
| actors who were proud of their calling, and before a sympathetic 
audience, Mr. Neil’s dramas would be received, we think, with the 
approval they merit. 

Of the three plays before us, the first appears eminently fitted for 
the stage, or rather for what the stage was in the days of Mrs, Sid- 
dons and John Kemble. Recollections of Corneille’s drama and 
Herder’s ballads, of Southey’s translations of the Spanish Chronicle, 
of Lockhart’s versions of eight romances of the Cid, and of Mr. 
Dennis’s short chronicle of the Cid, will probably occur to the 
reader as he takes up Mr. Neil’s play. It may be as well to say, 
therefore, that the dramatist occupies new ground, and neither fo]- 
lows the ancient histories of the Cid, nor the modern interpreters 
of those famous stories. The names are familiar, and the chief 
occurrences of the drama are founded on the old narrative, 
Here, as in the Chronicle, Count Gomez insults Diego, the father 
| of Rodrigo, and is slain in fair combat by the son; here, too, 
Ximena figures as Rodrigo’s lover, but in the Chronicle she asks 
the King to marry her to Rodrigo, in order that she may share 
his wealth and pardon him with a good-will, while in the play 
the two are secretly engaged before the unfortunate encounter, 
after which Ximena’s love is, to all appearance, turned to hatred. 
Indeed the author is justified in saying that in details of execution, 
and in some essential features of the general plan, he’has worked 
independently of either French or Spanish predecessors. The re- 
sult is in many respects eminently satisfactory. From first to last, 
the play is free from weakness or extravagance, there is in it nothing 
that is superfluous, the situations are powerful, and might be made 
highly effective on the stage, the language is pure and elevated, 
never rising indeed into a splendid strain of poetry, but on the other 
hand, never falling below the dignity of the subject. Moreover, the 
characters are well conceived and well sustained. Mr. Neil, how- 
ever, should be warned against trying his skill in the direction of 
the lyric, for he has not the lyrical faculty, and his songs, at the 
best, are but clever exercises in verse. They are respectable pro- 
ductions, but they are not poetry. The writer's dramatic genius is 
| shown mainly—as no doubt it ought to be—in the delineation of 
character and in the representation of strongscenes. There is no 
rare beauty of description, no words that seize hold of the imagi- 
| nation, no dainty passages likely to live in the memory, and here 
| and there, where Mr. Neil does attempt to supplement action with 
what may be called prettiness of expression, he is not always suc- 
cessful. Sometimes, and the remark applies equally to the three 


| satisfactory to a manager may be doubted ; but if it were 








(Florence, 1846,) is quoted as being taken from the eleventh | plays, the reader acquainted with our Elizabethan dramatists will 
series, vol. cxi., whereas the whole collection has only fifteen | come upon passages that sound like the echo of their verse, and 
volumes, in three series. At pages 88 and 89, letters of Aleander are | occasionally the imitation is as obvious as it is unfortunate. For 
repeatedly cited as extracted from the Codex Mazzletti, instead instance, Marlowe’s exquisite couplet, which many a lover may 





of the Codex Mazzetti, in the library of Trent. It is of greater 
importance that Sarpi, instead of being quoted from the original, 
or at least from the translation of Le Courayer, is taken from 
that of Amelot de la Houssaye, which is without any authority. 
‘The numerous extracts, moreover, given from Cantii’s Gli Eretici 
d Italia are not fit to be referred to in the same tone as the first- 
rate authorities which Maynier has brought to light. On the 
whole, however, his book is a great step in advance towards a 
clearer comprehension of the still unconcluded historical epoch 


which Leo X. unconsciously inaugurated, ‘in one of those criti- | 


cal hours in which,” to use our author's words, “it is no longer 
permitted to commit any fault with impunity.” 


MR. ROSS NEIL’S PLAYS.* 
Tue publication of another volume by Mr. Ross Neil is a matter 
of literary interest. His Lady Jane Grey and Inez showed 


beyond all controversy that he possesses some of the choice | 


qualities demanded of the dramatist and the poet. In those 
dramas there were a dignity and character of style, a felicity of 
expression, a play of imagination, and a sustained interest, which 
raised them far above the rank of most modern plays, whether 
intended for the stage or for the closet. And the reception they 
met with, if not from the public, at any rate from men whose 
judgment was of the highest value, was marked by a glow of 
sympathy rarely accorded to the first work of an unknown author. 
In those two plays the imagination of the poet was blended with 
the skill of the playwright. Whether, in the present degenerate 
state of the theatre, the representation of such plays would prove 





* Plays—The Cid. The King and the Angel. 
Brussels, By Ross Nei). London: Ellis and White. 


Duke for 


@ Day; or, the Tailor of 
1874. 





have since addressed to his mistress,— 
“‘O! thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,” 
suggests the following lines, which sound something like a parody :— 
**O! she is fairer than the star that lies, 
A brooch in the morning's bosom.” 
These, however, are but small blemishes in really noble work, and 
we gladly turn from them to give a passage or two from The 
| Cid illustrative of the writer's dramatic power. 

When Roderigo, to his own deep grief, has slain Count Gomez, 
the King (so runs Mr. Neil’s version of the story) yields to the 
passionate outburst of Ximena, and consents to banish the noble 
youth. Before leaving, Roderigo ventures into the garden of 
Ximena’s house. There are passages in this scene which remind 
| us, though slightly, of Romeo and Juliet; but the interview, a 
| portion of which we now transcribe, is of a widely different char- 


|acter to that so exquisitely represented by Shakespeare in the 





| second act of his play. Ximena, on Rodrigo’s discovering him- 
' self, declares that she is bound to avenge her father’s death, unless 
he slay her first :— 

“ Xin. Wilt thou not strike ? 

What shouldst thou fear? If thou hast slain the chief 

Before whose sword the Moorish ranks went down 

Like the tall grass before the hissing scythe, 

This task is light; strike quick, and slay thy foe. 

Rod. Art thou so much my foe? then slay thou me; 

Here will I stand bare-headed to thy wrath. 

Call forth thy people, bid them hew me down: 

My life to me is hateful as to thee— 

So will I joy to prove it in thy sight. ? 

Behold, I stand unweaponed. [Casting away his sword. 

Call them forth ; 

A word shall now avenge thee. 
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Xim. Ay, a word— 
Thou art bold to tempt me thus—a word—’tis so—— 
Away ! I'll be avenged, but not by thee 
Or aid of thine; I'll be avenged, doubt not, 

But in the sight of day, before all men, 

With warlike vengeance worthy of my house. 

Away, I say—and yet remember well 

°*Tis not my pity spares thee, but my pride; 

Deem not ‘tis pity, for were such strengh mino 

I could be well content to snap the pillars 

That hold up heaven’s vault, and Samson-like 

Lie crushed myself in the ruin of all things, 

So might I crush thee too. 

Rod. Thou hat’st me much— 
Tmarvel not. Be happy, then, to know 
Thy hate hath found a helper in my love, 

Which in what land soe’er I wander forth 

Follows and gnaws my heart. As thou hat’st me 

So love I thee, and will till friendly death 

Hath pity on my pain. 

Xim. Love, say’st thou? love! 
Now would I hate myself were’t not I know 
That in a traitor’s word there dwells no truth. 

Rod. Not traitor! nay, not traitor! wretch accursed 
And hateful, but not traitor—that I did 
Was done at honour’s bidding. 

Xim. And hath honour 
No voice for me? if honour bade thee slay, 

Shall it not bid me hate? It shall, it doth— 
And finds me willing—murd’rer, never think 
But that it finds-me willing. 
od. Yea, I know— 
Thou hat’st me—hat’st me—even so. Farewell ; 
I have seen thee—'tis enough—I will not stay 
To vex thee more; a banished man I go 
Forth from Castile, to breathe another air 
Than that thy breath makes gracious. Fare thee well 
Thou hast my love for ever—I thy hate. 

Xim. My hate—O doubt it not—my hate—what else ? 

Is not this hate? What! weep! O this is ill— 
But ’tis with hate—so may I weep my fill. 
[Sinks down weeping. The Curtain falls.” 


In the third act, Rodrigo returns home in triumph after slaying 
the Moors, and saving his country. Ximena witnesses the honours 
paid to him, and when the King and the Cid—for this is now his 
title—appear in public, craves his Majesty either to put Rodrigo 
to death, or to send him once more to exile. Rodrigo declares his 
willingness to depart if she wishes it, and in the height of his glory 
feels himself the most accursed of men :— 
“ Yet was joy 
Once mine; it lighted on me as the bird 
Rests on the tree in passing, and takes wing.” 

Ximena is shamed, but not changed, by the King’s rebuke and 
the Queen’s mild entreaties, and when Teresa, her companion, 
praises the Cid, and reminds her how greatly he suffers ‘‘ by the 
pain of his great love,” she replies that if she thought he loved 
her still, she would slay herself with rage, cries out vehemently 
for revenge, and laments her womanly weakness. Sancho, a 
former rival of Rodrigo, takes advantage of Ximena’s excite- 
ment, and offers to avenge the Count’s death, on condition that 
she gives him her hand. Ximena accepts the offer, but without 
dreaming that Sancho can really overcome the mighty Cid. She 
thinks not of treachery, however, and when her champion re- 
turns and tells her that he has betrayed Rodrigo to the Moors, 
her love revives in all its strength. She denounces Sancho, and 
implores succour and help for the man upon whom she had 
before desired to be avenged. When Ximena, accompanied by 
the Queen, enters the King’s presence, the terrible news has 
been just received that the Cid is slain. In a fine passage the 
King relates the story, as heard from one who had escaped from 
“the place of blood.” Then the true feeling of Ximena finds 
free expression, and the hatred which appeared to animate her 
whole being is swept away in a moment. She had thought it 
her duty to be angry, but the love so long repressed can be 
eoncealed no longer :— 


“ Queen. Alas, the day! 
Xim. Whois't that weeps? What cause to mourn hast thou? 
What cause have any here to mourn save me, 
That loved him and was loved? Fools, knew ye not? 
Had ye no eyes? Iloved him. O my Cid! 
My love, my life, my Cid, death will be sweet, 
Now that in dying I have leave to say 
T loved thee, loved thee, loved thee,—yea, and love, 
And will until my soul itself shall die. 
King. Have I heard right? 
Xim. How now! You marvel, ha? 
Ay marvel, marvel still; you have good cause; 
I loved him, and I slew him. Slay me too,— 
’Tis I have been his murderer. Yea, ’tis so; 
I gave him up to death. O strike me down! 
And I will bless you for avenging him, 
Who is my heart’s dear love.” 


We may add that the concluding scene, which ends happily, is 
very admirably given. 


Of the two dramas which follow The Cid, we have only 
space to say a few words. The King and the Angel gives the 
old story, presented in a modern dress by Leigh Hunt, of a King 
who for his evil deeds was changed for a time into a peasant, 
while an angel assumed his form and occupied his place. It isa 
skilfully written drama, and is intended to be humorous; but 
the humour, though genuine, is faint, and will scarcely raise a 
smile in the reader. On the stage, however, the case might be 
different, and there is assuredly no lack of power in the evolutions 
of the plot. King Robert, when deposed, has a fool for his 
companion, who, like the fools in Shakespeare, utters snatches of 
song, and gives sound advice to his companion. Mr. Neil’s fool 
is a good moralist, but as a dramatic conception he is, we think, 
a failure. Indeed, the play, on the whole, does not leave a strong 
impression on the mind. 

The Duke for a Day reminds the reader of the humour ex- 
hibited in the induction to the Taming of the Shrew, and such a 
comparison is, perhaps, unfortunate. The tailor of Brussels, Peter 
Schenk by name, is a demagogue who talks largely of freedom and 
equality, and of what he would do were he Duke for a day. The 
real Duke, a wanderer in disguise, overhears Peter's talk, and with 
the help of his companions, drugs the tailor’s wine, carries him 
off to the palace, and treats him when he wakes as the Duke of 
Burgundy. Peter accepts his new position readily, and when 
puzzled at the transformation, is content to accept the statements 
of those around him, and especially of the doctor, that some 
fever has touched his brain. The humour of the piece lies in the 
contrast between Peter’s character as tailor and as Duke, and in 
the manner in which he utters, after his former wont, his denun- 
ciations of tyranny, and then proceeds to act asatyrant. Of 
course Peter grows a better and a wiser man after this brief experi- 
ence of the pains of government. In this play, as in the former, 
the writer carries out his plot with considerable skill. 

These pieces, however, cleverly rendered though they be, will 
do nothing towards raising the reputation of the author of Lady 
Jane Grey and the Cid. They will be read with pleasure, for they 
are full of lively dialogue, and conta’n some striking scenes, but 
their value as works of art is by no means extraordinary. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—__>——- 
A History of Booksellers, the Old and the New. By Hoyry Curwon. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—If authors suffer many things at the hands of 
booksellers, they at least can avenge themselves for their wrongs. 
More than one “ cormorant on the tree of knowledge” has received a 
sinister immortality from the genius which he despised or starved. 
The reputation of the seller of books, be it good or bad, goes down in some 
fashion to posterity along with that which he has sold. On the whole, 
we may say, after reading this volume, they boar the test fairly well. 
Mostly they seem to have been honourable men, getting something of 
culture and liberality of thought and act, if not otherwise, yet from con- 
tact with that with which they had to do. Now and then we come 
across a Curll, a shabby and obscene villain who deserved all and 
more than all the infamy which fell upon him (he was put in the actual 
pillory, as well as in that which satire metaphorically constructs) ; but for 
the most part, the annals of the publishers are creditable to their integrity 
and honour, as well as totheir enterprise. On the whole, too, they have 
been successful. Men of letters who have made fortunes may be 
counted on the fingers, and the number of those who have even realised 
a competence is but small; but the booksellers have found, for the most 
part, that knowledge is ‘more precious than gold.” If copyright 
were made perpetual, a change which an eminent member of the trade 
is understood to advocate, their wealth would become so danger- 
ously large that they would have to be controlled by Parliament. In 
his first chapter, Mr. Curwen deals with ‘‘ The Booksellers of the Olden 
Time,” and tells us about Dodsley, Lintot, Guy (founder of the 
Hospital), and others. After that he deals with existing firms, for the 
business seems to be in a remarkable degree hereditary, Messrs. 
Macmillan’s being almost the only first-rate house without an ancestry. 
Among these we have the Longmans, John Murray, the Blackwoods, 
&c. Living persons are not described, but some very curious and 
interesting traits, both of personal character and of business life are given. 
There isa very naturalcuriosity to hear something of what may be called 
the “ledger history ” of famous books. What would not one give to know 
how much Horace got for his “ Odes,” and whether Virgil was better paid 
for the “ ineid” than Milton for the “ Paradise Lost?” But of course, 
the favourites of Augustus could make a better bargain than the ex- 
secretary of Cromwell. Mr. Curwen’s is one of the most entertaining 
books that we have seen for a long time. 
My Mother and I: a Girl's Love-Story. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (W. Isbister and Co.)—Again a haughty, high - 
born grandfather, who resents to a lovely and amiable grand-daughter 





the disobedience of his son in marrying beneath him, but is afterwards 
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won by the lovely grand-daughter, whom he meets by accident. The 
alienated grandfather is taking in the novels of to-day, the place which 
a few years ago was occupied by the bigamist with the golden locks, 
and the meek, estimable, neglected mother is becoming as prevalent 
as the angelic creature whose beauty was inevitably destroyed by the 
small-pox, during the reign of the Romantic school. Neither type is 
interesting in itself, and the treatment of both by the author of My 
Mother and I leaves much to be desired, but presents little for admira- 
tion, This author has been injured by working in a narrow groove, 
and by the popularity which she has acquired with readers of more 
sentiment than judgment. The “John Halifax” school of novels finds 
acceptance among persons, perfectly well-meaning, but imperfectly edu- 
cated, who like the “‘Nouvelle-sermone,” abhorred by Queen Caroline— 
discreet in that one particular at least—and are divided between a Puri- 
tanical notion that all novel-reading is wrong, and a compromise with 
their conscience on behalf of novels so very serious and right-minded. 
These are the persons who regard the drama as an evil thing, but don’t 
mind going to a morning performance,—persons, in short, wanting in 
moral robustness, Popularity of this kind is readily acquired, and 
easily maintained ; there is no less difficult process, for any who can 
write at all, than the production of such imaginary characters and cir- 
cumstances as those in which Mrs. Craik deals, and the expansion and 
elaboration of their sentimental setting. But it is a deteriorating 
process for the writer, and one which merely disguises the truths of 
real life from readers, refusing them strong meat, to give them not 
milk, but milk-and-water, unwholesomely sweetened. A _ writer 
emphatically addressing herself to young girls, whose works are all 
about young girls, full of self-consciousness, introspection, maudlin senti- 
ment, and scrupulous reserve, amounting in the case of her latest 
heroine, Miss Elma Picardy, to a distinct absence of truth, is only saved 
from being positively harmful by the unlifelikeness of her stories, 
Elma Picardy, with her affected ingenuousness, her deprecatory self- 
praiso ; her fussy insistance upon her love for her mother (which surely 
a sound novelist would treat as a natural feeling, not the special attribute 
of exceptional virtue), her vulgarly expressed conviction that her mother 
was a lady, let the General say what he would; her twaddle about her 
mother’s prettiness, and her mother’s shawl—“ that lovely shawl! It 
was my one unalloyed pleasure at this time. She looked so sweet in it, its 
soft grey and white harmonising with the black dress she always wore, 
though she did not pretend to permanent mourning ”—is as unreal and 
as tiresome as Esther Summorson in “ Bleak House,” with her perpetual 
surprise at everybody’s liking her—which we share—and her rattling 
key-basket. Elma Picardy is besides absurdly inconsistent. The 
absolute confidence which reigns between her and her mother is insisted 
upon to weariness, and yet, when the Cousin Conrad, a John Halifax in 
higher life, with an hereditary tendency to consumption, who is in love 
with Elma, and with whom Elma is in love, goes to India—with 
unnecessary and unamiable heroism, for all the people to whose wishes 
he owes consideration ardently desire that he should stay at home— 
what becomes of tho confidence between the mother and daughter? 
The mother knows all about it, but the comparatively elderly Cousin 
Conrad has not ventured to speak; and Elma heroically holds her tongue, 
even when her mother has authorised the parting kiss, and sends the 
man she loves to India; while she and her mother live a very grand life 
at the deceased General’s place, and “never speak one word about Cousin 
Conrad that all the world might not have heard.” Ofcourse this leads up 
to the expected meeting at Southampton, and to “ Deep in the Red Sea, 
where the busy ships sail over him, and the warm waves rock him in 
his sleep, they had left him—as much as could die of him—my Cousin 
Conrad.” How harmful writing of this kind might be, if it were not 8o 
happily unreal! The most introspectively-disposed young lady, even 
though she keep a journal, will recognise that Cousin Conrad and Elma 
are not heroic creatures, but solemn ninnies, 


Illustrated Games of Patience. By Lady Adelaide Cadogan. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Florestan, ex-Prince of Monaco, found, it will 
be remembered, his principal subject, M. Blanc, proprietor of the 
gaming-table, amusing himself with “Patience,” of which game, the 
Prince tells us, he knew fifty varieties. Lady Adelaide Cadogan does 
not pretend to such knowledge as this, but she gives us what is in 
itself sufficiently surprising, twenty-four. The methods and rules of 
part of these are set forth on paper, and further illustrated by well- 
executed drawings. If there is any one who finds a resource from weari- 
ness or loneliness in “ Patience,” by all means let him furnish him- 
self with Lady Adelaide Cadogan’s standard work on the subject. 


Rose and Rue: a Novel. By Mrs. Compton Reade. (Bentley.)— 
The handsome, rich, and high-born gentleman who falls from his horse, 
or by the pistol of a highwayman, conveniently close to the farmhouse, 
where a lovely girl lives in rustic seclusion tempered by pigs, is carried 
first into the kitchen, and then upstairs to the room where white cur- 
tains flutter in the breeze and the sheets smell of lavender, is an old | 
acquaintance, whom we have not seen for some time. He is now reintro- 
duced by Mrs, Compton Reade—with the usual result as regards the 
young lady; whose name on this occasion is Tryphena Fowke (it sounds 
impossible!)—in a story which would not lack originality, if Mrs. 
Crowe had never written “Lily Dawson”; or Mrs. Wood “The Red- 


crime with cultivation ; if Emily Bronté had not given us in “ Watheche, 
Heights” a picture of rural savagery to which that of F 
is but a feeble pendant ; and if ‘ George Eliot had not i Mar lpn 
oe : Mie. Aad not inspired men and 
women alike with a mania for imitating her in those respects in whi 
the great novelist is most hopelessly beyond the reach of imitators, — 
is a good deal of ingenuity in the plot of Rose and Rue (by Rose “f 
presume the author means the “opalescent” Tryphena, and by Rue ped 
murderous and otherwise brutal Fowke), and the discovery of the farmer’ 
guilt by the Wesleyan minister, who wants to marry Tryphena, oh 
who uses his power over the detected criminal for his own evil purpo; 
is cleverly contrived, and well told. But we never read.a novel with 
pleasure in which hypocritical piety is made an agent, and we hold that 
to dress a mean, sensual villain (the sensuality strongly insisted Upon) 
in a cassock, and put texts of Scripture into his mouth, is a graye 
offence against good taste. Because there are such miserable wretches 
in real life, is that any reason why a writer of fiction, free to choose 
her types of evil, should select them from among those which are 
peculiarly painful to all pure and reverent minds? The author has 
some real power, and undoubtedly creates interest in her people and 
their fate, but she must cure herself radically of the affectation of her 
style, and she must repudiate political philosophy, especially in bursts 
of forty-seven lines without a full-stop, if she wishes to be read by any- 
body except a very conscientious reviewer indeed, Fancy an inter- 
view disturbed by the entrance of a third person, suggesting such 
comparisons as these :—“ Confidential conversation became as the Regalia 
—the days of childhood—a quiet conscience”; a visitor reluctant to 
depart saying he “would willingly have lotos-ate another month 
away ;” and Mr. Fowke’s whereabouts being mentioned as “in the 
kitchen with a churchwarden in his mouth”! But that is, of course, 
“a goak.” Tryphena’s making tea for the Rev. Acts Latchet (the 
name is perhaps another “goak,” it is hardly “sarkasum ”) is inter. 
preted into its being “ pleasant to her to wait upon the fleshly weak. 
nesses of this man”; and when she undresses herself in the cold, om 
the night of “a day called Wednesday,” she is said to have “loosed 
string and button, and bared her white beauty to the chill touch of the 
gelid air.” We should really like to know what is “sorrostral 
imagery ””"—what is a “lapideous young woman,” and what is the 
meaning of this sentence: “ He might choose to air his authority, might 
find a peculiar pleasure in tugging at his fellow-creaturos’ heart-strings, 
much akin to that derived by infants from the wire-occasioned gambols 
of stick-embracing apes; but sportive impulse is one thing, and 
matured principle is another.” 


The March to Coomassie. By G. A. Henty. (Tinsley).—Mr. Henty 
was “Correspondent” to the Standard, and in this volume he 
republishes his letters. How many volumes have already been written 
on this subject, we fear to say. What a task lies before the historian 
of the future who will have to make use of all these “ mémoires pour 
servir”! Anyhow, Mr. Henty, whose pen has been already practised 
in such work (his “ March to Magdala ” was favourably received by the 
public), may claim a good place among contemporary authorities. To 
his narrative of the campaign, he adds a chapter which he entitles 
“ The Lessons of the War.” He thinks that the medical and engineering 
departments did their work admirably, that the same praise is due to 
the commissariat department, but that the transport failed, not through 
any defect of zeal or skill in those who were set to carry it out, but 
from an insufficient estimate on the part of the home authorities of what 
was wanting. Through this, he says emphatically, “The Ashanti 
campaign was within an ace of failure.” The moral of the whole seems 
to be that the Control Department, as it is at present constituted, is 
quite ineffective. If it is so, let us hope that it will be set right before 
we have to deal with enemies more formidable than the Ashantees. We 
should say that an appendix containing letters from a correspondent 
who accompanied the advance of Captain Glover has been added to the 
volume. 


Ivan de Biron ; or, the Russian Court in the Middle of Last Century. 
By the Author of “Friends in Council.” 3 vols. (Isbister.)—Sir A. 
Helps has been amusing himself, it would seem, by writing in the style 
of Mr. G. P. R. James. His story is all very well ; one reads it with con- 
siderable interest. And the history of the period has been carefully 
studied, and, we should think, scrupulously followed, so that Jvan de 
Biron may take its place as one of the most accurate of historical novels. 
Still it is not quite the sort of book we look for from the author of 
‘“‘ Realmah,” a work of real imagination and genius, whatever its defects 
may have been. It is, so tospeak, quite an outside kind of story. The 
figures are well drawn, their costumes unexceptionable, their move- 
ments lively and attractive, but we do not care for them, because the 
author does 80 little to let us seo into their hearts. Something of the 
kind indeed is attempted with the character of the Empress Elizabeth, 
while the contest between love and pride in the Princess Marie is 
skilfully described. Tho peculiar humour for which Sir A. Helps has 
a well-earned reputation is scarcely to be seen. Old Kalynch, Ivan’s 
servant, with his theory of an invariable law of alternating good aud 
evil in the life of man, and his ingenious method of squaring facts to 
suit it, is almost the only representative of it. Still, though we do not 
find in the novel what we expected, it is but justice to say that it is 





Court Farm,” to put us up to the devices of agriculturists who combine 





an eminently readable book. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
_»)—— 
cademic Progressive Reader, Sixth Book (for Boys),12mo_...(Collins & Co.) 
Aunt Jane's Hero, by E. Prentiss (Ruby Series), 12mo, sewed Routledge) 
*g Modern European Celebrities, 1/0; cloth, 1/6; j-roan_ (Ward & Lock) 
Beste (H. D.), Sermons on Priestly Absolution, 3rd Edition (Longmans & Co.) 
(H. A.), Birds, their Cages, and their Keep, cr 8vo, cloth ...(Macmillan) 
Calthrop (G.), The Brazen Serpent, and other Sermons ......(W. W. Gardner) 
Caspari's Grammar of the Arabic Language, 2nd Edition, vol 1...(F. Norgate) 
Changed Cross, for Illuminating, cr 4to, cloth .. .(Hardwicke) 
Edmund (J.), Epistles to Galatians, cr 8vo, cloth 
Eliot (G.), Legend of Jubal, 2nd Edition, 12mo.... 
Fletcher (B.), Dilapidations, &c., 2nd Edition, cr 8vo, cloth 
Frances, by Mortimer Collins, 3 vols cr 8vo, cloth . Hu 
Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1874, 12mo, cl., 5s ; roan, plates(Simpkin & Co ) 
Glen (W. C.), Elementary Education Act, 1870 and 1873, 4th Ed. (Shaw & Sons) 
Macmillan) 













Stories of the Saints for Children, by M. F.S, 1 ‘ashbourne 
Tennyson's Works, Cabinet Edition, vol 2, English Idylls, isan (eine & Gop 
Ultramontanism, England's —— Germany, &c., cr 8vo (Hatchards) 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, by H. B. Stowe (Rugby Series), 12mo, sewed (Routledge) 
Wallcott (M. E. C.), Constitutions, &c., of the Church of England (Parker & Co.) 


AILWAY TRAVELLERS’ PROTECTION SOCIETY, for 
endeavouring to promote the safety of the Public in the use of the Railways 

in Great Britain and Ireland; to diminish the risk of life aud limb now incurred 
in Railway travelling, through causes within the control of the Railway Companies, 
such as unpunctuality, insufficiency of permanent way, inadequacy of establish- 
ments, and neglect to adopt the various means of safety tantly ded 
defects, which 
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by the Board of Trade; to obtain the correction of various minor 
—— a ———— and inconvenience to travellers; to enf. more 
en or the conveyance of th regu 
ae LF. yan cattle, and for the better lation of the 
At a Public Meeting, held at the Law Institution, on Thursday, the 23rd instant, 
of MANCHESTER, President, in the chair, the following 








Hopewell (M.), 





Hole (8. R.), Book about Roses, 5th Edition, large sq. cloth ...(W. Blackwood) 
ends of the Missouri and Mississippi, 12mo...(Ward & Co. 
jan Army and Civil Service List, July, 1874, 18m0 ........0.0++..(W- H. Allen 


Goldsmid (F’. J.), Telegraph and Travels, 8v0, ClOth........»ssree++e+0( 21/0 

Graphic (The), Vol. Jan to June, 1874, folio, cloth ..,....c.0+00+0+ (Graphic Office) 20/0 | His Grace the DUKE 
faweis (H. R.), Music and Morals, New Edition, cr 8vo, cloth (Isbister & Co.) 12/0 

History of Amelia, by Henry Fielding, cr 8vo. (Routledge) 3/6 Ist. Moved by 


Resolutions were ae and carried unanimously, viz. :— 

the Bishop OF GLOUCESTER and seconded by Sir JoHN MuRRAY, 
“ That this Meeting approves of the formation of the ‘ Railway Travellers’ Protec- 
tion Society,’ upon the basis of the prospectus and rules now produced, and pledges 


of the Society.” 





itself to use its best 
(CW 3/6 





Life of B. Giov. Columbini, by Feo Belcari, cr 8vo, cloth 








London Journal, Vol. 59, 4to, cloth 
Lower (M. A.), Wayside Notes in 
Mrs. Brown at Margate, by A. Sketchley, 12mo, 


Neville & Macnameu’s Cases decided under 2d Sec. Rlwy.& Cul. Traf. Act (Sweet) 
On Contemporary ee, by the Bishop of Orleans, 8vo ...(Washbourne) 


Pp. O. D. Lancashire, Liverpool, & Manchester, 








Poems, by Meta Orred, 12mo cloth 
Public-School Series, 
Railway Library, Love and Jealousy, by 





Six Months Hence, by Author of “ Behind the Ve 


. Trollope, 12mo .........(Routledge) 
Railway Library, The Hugonots, by G. P. R. James, 12mo, boards (Routledge) 
Schaibles (C. H.), First Help in Accidents, New Edition, 18mo ...(Hardwicke) 

il,” New Edition (Smith & Co.) 
Sketch of the Life & Letters of the Countess Adelstan, by E. A. M.(Washbourne) 


Martin and Co., 68 








2/ 


3 to p e 
2nd. Moved by Mr. MARTIN and seconded by Sir A.J. ARBUTHNOT, “ That with 
the view of raising the funds which will be required to enable the Society to carry 


ntlemen present at this Meeting be requested 


to add their donations and subscriptions to the list already opened, and that 
immediate steps be taken for advertising the Prospectus of the Society and inviting 


ed by Mr. P. H. HOLLAND, and carried by acclamation, “ That the 
be given to his Grace the DUKE OF MANCABSTER for pre- 


(Office) 4/6 
Scandinavia, cr 8vo cloth.........(King & Co.) 9/0/ on its operations, the noblemen and 
boards (Routled 1/0 
18/0 
1/0 | further donations and subscriptions.” 
New Edition, roy, 8vocl(Kelly) 36/0 3rd. Pro 
(Smith & Co.) 4/0| thanks of this Meeting 
8rd French Book, by H. Van Laun, 12mo (Isbister &Co.) 1/6 | siding on this occasion. 


With a view to promote and carry out the objects of this Society, subscriptions 
from the public are earnestly invited, and will be received by the Bankers, 
Lombard Street; or by the Honorary Secretary, W. 8S. Lilly, 
Esq., 10 Duke Street, St. James's, 8S.W., from either of whom copies of Prospes- 
tuses and rules may be obtained; and of Messrs. Street Brothers, 30 Cornhill, 


6 
Society of Engineers, Transactions for 1872, 8v0, Cloth........0...0+00+++++ee(Spon) 10/6 ‘ E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.O. 





THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. (Founded 1836.) 
Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 

The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 

The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


TRUSTRES. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soxrcrrors.—Messrs. DomvitLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





M* C. H. LAKE receives a LIMI'l'ED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SOHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be HELD in 
DECEMBER next. 


DUCATION at ZURICH.—Mr. F. de 
BAUDISS, formerly one of the Assistant-Masters 

at Wellington College, receives a limited number of 
Pupils, and will have vacancies in October. The house 
is healthily situated, and the style of living is arranged 








ERTFORDSHIRE.—To be SOLD, a 
highly important FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of over 800 acres, near to a first-class station. 
About one hour from town, comprising a magnificent 
Elizabethan Mansion, erected by the present owner in 
the most substantial and costly manner, and standing 
in a finely Timbered Park. It presents an imposing 
elevation, and is finished and fitted in all respects with 
great taste, and with the most elaborate adherence to 
uniformity of style. The reception-rooms form a fine 
suite of Apartments of admirable dimensions, most con- 
veniently arranged to suit the requirements of a family 
of rank or distinction. The bedroom accommodation 
is suitable for a large establishment, and the offices are 
spacious and well arranged. The Mansion is sur- 
rounded by charmingly laid-out gardens and pleasure- 
grounds of considerable extent, adorned with choice 
i shrubs and stately timber. The Kitchen Gar- 





to suit English habits. Mr. de Baudiss is isted by 
competent Masters, and is able to offer, in addition to 
French and German, and the usual subjects of a liberal 
education, special facilities for the study of Physical 
and Mechanical Science. Advanced —_ have the 
py of attending the lectures of the Polytechnic 
Schoolon Tooteentnn, Agriculture, and other branches 
of Applied Science. 

For terms and references, apply to F. de BAUDISS. 
Wiesenstrasse, Seefeld, Zurich. 


OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
GLASGOW, SEPTEMBER 30th to OCTOBER 7. 
PagsiDsNT—The Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
PRESIDENTS OF D&PARTMENTS.—J urisprudence: The 
Right Hon. Lord Moncrieff (Lord Justice Clerk of 
Scotland). Education: The Right Hon. Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, K.T.—Health: the Right Hon. Lyon Play- 
fair,O.B., F.R.S.,M.P. Economy: Sir George Camp- 
bell. Repression: of-Crime Section: Frederic Hill, Esq. 
Counsel: G. W. Hastings, Esq. 
Prospectuses and particulars may be had on applica- 
at the Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
O. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 








Will shortly close, 
“"MHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, com leted 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


FOR HOT WEATHER. 
H J. NICOLL’S REGISTERED 
e FROCK OOAT, of thin woollen cloth, with 

silk lapels, 31s 6d. 

H. J. NICOLL'S TWEED NEGLIGEE JACKET, 
unlined, 15s 6d. 

H. J. NICOLL’S ALPACA COAT, 10s 6d. 

H. J. NICOLL’S SHOWER-PROOF TWEED OVEB- 
OOATS, 20s and 21s. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S several Establish- 
Ments at 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 








Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39 New Street, Birmingham. 








dens are extensive, and there are all necessary green- 
houses, vineries, forcing -pits, &c., upon the most modern 
and improved plans. The stabling is unusually good, and 
is well adapted for lating a large stud, with 
extensive coachhouses and rooms for servants; also a 
superior modern Bailiffs House, with Model Home- 
stead, Entrance Lodge, and other requirements suitable 
to an estate of this character. The whole of the pre- 
mises are supplied with pure water from an Artesian 
well, and are also supplied with gas made on the 
property. The land is partly grass, partly arable, of a 
very productive character, studded with fine timber, 
giving to the whole a park-like character, and adding 





ws UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense tg purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
i require the i diat ti of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if wcohaned” at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIO 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 











greatly to the picturesque views to be d from 
the Mansion. There is first-class shooting on the 
Estate, and excelient hunting in the neighbourhood, 
and there are some noted fox coverts on the property. 
The Estate is admirably adapted for the requi t 
of any gentleman desi f obtaining a Noble 
Residential Estate, conferring a position in the county, 
involving no outlay whatever in improvements, repairs, 
or additions, as the mansion is in the most perfect 
order and fit for i di pati There is a 
= of the Estate which might be separated for 

uilding pa without in any degree injuring the 
residential Geasactes of the property, and land similarly 
ee ont of high and increasing value in the neigh- 
bour! e 


M* TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 

W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSLLS 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLB GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 




















BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from al! Grocers and [talian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in h holds when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 














McC ALL'S = 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
In 3-Ib. and 4-Ib, Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively. 
“ Met with universal approval.”—TZimes, April 28, 1874, 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: 
J McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.0. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupgatTs Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 








FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 





VIENNA EXHIBITION, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the ‘Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by acompetent International Jury. 


wa CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


EA AND  PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, ard Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get ‘JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 
. The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE" TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin, Manufactured by 
J. 0. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 








SAUCE. 











TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. ; 
PENNINGTON and ©O. 8 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.O. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE- 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY." 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in prefereuce to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 

Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ratbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 

OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
eoncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 38 each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentiemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWUs, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





























ndon. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 


IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


| WOUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
_ BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful | 








procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and | 
| ask for Young's. | 


IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. ) 


excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be ! 


eo 
PPHaarx FIRE OFFICE, Lombar@ 
Street and Charing Oross, London,—} lished 
1782. Prompt end liberal Loss Settlements, Ineus 
‘ances effected in all parts of the world. . 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries {TOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOC 
Fleet Street, London. IETY, 
Invested Assets on 3lst Decembe , 1873... £5,496 
Income for the past year eee , tee : a sores 
Amount paid on death to December last | 9,856,789 
Forms of proposal, &¢., will be t 1 ication 
at the office. — 


al id Ton, 
BA K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Tucorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon | Adelaide and the ny 
towns in South Australia. ills negoti 
collected. Money received on deposit. For som 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PORDY, General Manager, 


Ml 
ONEY, TIME, and LIFg 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPayy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Com 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairmen, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £149,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1363. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel, 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also igsue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreigu securities, the oustedy of thesame, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Londan, 1874. 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Grogs, 
Westminster, 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 














Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
— E. Coope, Esq., 


hart, Esq. Dadley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 
profits being either added to the Policy, applied in re- 
duction of gruien, or paid in cash, at the option of 
the Insured, 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 
Without, With 4 Age. Without; With 
8° | profits.| Profits. 
| 


Age. Profits. | Profits. 








15 |£1 11 0 





} 
£115 0|| 40 | £218 10/43 6 5 
20 11310} 119 3]| 50 4 0 9} 4107 
go | 2 4 of 210 4|| 6o | 6 1 o| 67 4 





Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 
whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy 
in a few years by increasing the annual payments 
| according to @ fixed table, after which he will have 
nothing more to pay. 

Policies payable in the life-time of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the toatine 
principle. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


(eee. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 
—DYspepsiA, JAUNDICK.—These complaints are 
the results of a disordered liver, which secretes bile in 
quality or quantity incapable of digesting food 
Digestion requires a free flow of healthy bile, to insure 
which Holloway’s Pills and Ointment have loug been 
| famous for eclipsing every other medicine. Food, 
irregularity of living, climates, and other causes are 
constantly throwing the liver into disorder; but that 
important orgau can, under all circumstances, soon be 
regulated and healthily adjusted by Holloway’'s Pills 
and Vintment, which act directly upon its vital secre- 
tion. The Ointment, rabbed on the skin, penetrates 
immediately to the liver, whose blood and nerves it 
| rectifies. One trial is all that is needed, a cure will 
soon follow. 


SPEBASEASLE, very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Smail- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshiag, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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aoe 
RAMER’STHREE-YEARS' SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, n, or becomes the pro- 
of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 


Crea and CO. cannot too frequently 
| 





t that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
ING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
avd Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 
ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
gents on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Begent Street. 


RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 285, JULY, was published on Saturday last. 
CONTENTS. 
1. OCEAN WARFARE. 
2. THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE. 
3. NASMYTH's PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE Moon. 
4. Mor.ey's Lirk AND DEATH OF BARNEVELDT. 
5. HALL'Ss MODERN ENGLISH. 
6. THe CANON OF BEAUTY IN GREEK ART. 
7. Gu1zo0T'’s HisToRY OF FRANCE. 
8. THE CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
9. JOURNAL OF Henry, Lorp CockBuRN. 
London: LoN@MANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. &C. BLACK. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 273, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue IsLe OF WIGHT. 
PRIMITIVE MAN—TYLOR AND LUBBOCK. 
THE COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 
ENGLIsH VERS pe Socreré. 
MOTLEY’s JOHN OF BARNEVELD—DIPLOMACY IN THE 
16TH CENTURY. 
THe LABOUR MOVEMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
JAPAN AS IT WAS AND I8. 
Victor AMADEUS: A ReveRsAL OF History. 
THE STATE OF THE CHURCH. 
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CRAMERS supply every size of these instr t 
on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
e@) « and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


A HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- 
TION WATCH and CHAIN. 

A ONE-HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 
beinga GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18- 
Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 
enclosed in a suitable Case. 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 
inscription, and forms & most usefal present of intrinsic 
worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 


APPIN and Webb’s A 1 Spoons 
and Forke are guaranteed to last for 20 years. 
—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and Webb's Celebrated Table 

z KNIVES are warranted to last longer than 

all others.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 

End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


N APPIN and Webb’s Plate Chests and 
Canteen Cases for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 12 persons, 
at £6 108, £10 13s, £12 12s, £19 58.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End,and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and Webb’s Wedding and 
BirthdayPresents, Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Silver Plate, the very best choice in London. 
—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and Webb's Patent Safety 
1 Carver Fork, ‘Edinboro’ Guard,’ cannot get 

out of order, and has a permanent Rest to 
keep it from the Table-cloth. 


N APPIN and Webb's Costly Illustrated 

Catalogues on receipt of 12 stamps, smaller 

edition post free.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, 

West End, and Mansion- House Buildings, 

Poultry, London. Manufactory and Show- 
rooms—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
































Just published. 
; ies DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. XLV. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 

THE VATICAN DEFINITION OF INFALLIBILITY. 
LONDON Poor AND LONDON WorK. 
A Rep.Ly ON N&CESSARY TRUTA. 
AMERICAN PokTs. 
JOHN WESLEY AND THE RISE OF MeTHODISM. 
THE SPrriTUAL CONFLICT. 
FALL Or THE Duc DE Broetig. 
APPENDIX TO THE ARTICLE ON FREE-WILL. 
PLAIN CHANT. 
10, Notices OF BooKs. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street; 
and 63 Paternoster Row. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 





a ene hoe S MAGAZINE, 
No. 178. For AUGUST. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
Victor Hvuco's Dramas. By Camille Barrere. 
CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chaps. XVII.-XVIIL. 
ADDRESSES AT CHESHUNT COLLEGE. By the Dean 
of Westminster. 
THE CONVENT OF SAN Marco. II. The Frate. 
CuurcH Rerorm: Local Government. 
ON THE PERCEPTION OF THE INVISIBLE. By G. F. 
Rod well. 
FounpLinGa HOospitats IN ItTaLty. By Lady 
Amberley. 
GrRouPING OF PLANTS. By H. Evershed. 
9. PIcTURA POESIS. 
10. Tue Civit Service OF INDIA. By W. B. Scoones. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
THe Frest PARTITION OF POLAND. By H. von Sybel. 
Mr. Froupe's IntsH History. By J. Cairnes. 
IMAGINARY GEOMETRY AND THE TRUTH OF AXIOMS, 
By G. H. Lewes. 
THe YEAR OF THE Rosg. By Algernon Swinburne. 
FEDPRALISM AND HOME-RULE. By E. A. Freeman. 
THe REVOLUTION OF SEPTEMBER, 1870. By Henri 
Rochefort. 
On Compromise. (Conclusion.) By the Editor. 
BEAUOHAMP’S CAREER. I.—III. By George Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Price One Shilling, Picture Cover ; post free, 1s 2d. 
CRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
for AUGUST. Part IV. Fully Illustrated. 
CONTENTS.—The Great South. In the Cotton States. 
I. Journeys in Georgia and Alabama, Edward King. 
—My River: Poem.—August Lilies: Poom.—Katherine 
Earle. Chaps. 24-5.—Sealed Orders”: Poem.—A 
Lost Art.—Old-time Music. The Old State Road. 
‘Poem.—Whitelaw Reid. With a Portrait.—Studies of 
Some British Authors—Harvest: Poem.—Some 
Epigrams of Martial.—Cinnabar City—“Our Mutual 
Friend” in Manuscript—Recollections of Charles 
Sumner.—The Crisis in the National Protestant 
Church of Geneva.—Topics of the Time.—The Old 
Cabinet.—Home and Society.—Culture and Progress. 
—Nature and Science.—Etchings, &c., &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


4s BOVE SUSPICION,” the NEW 
and ORIGINAL NOVEL, by Mrs. J. H. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” &c., &c., 








| el CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Mannofacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, a 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF 


WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anp CARPET. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 





TORS, fitted with water tanks and fliters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
ofice, The Wenbam Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 


London (corner of Savoy Street). Lilustrated lists free. 


in the August Number of “LONDON 
SOCIETY.” Price One Shilling. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and 
Seaxve, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


| ee and CIVIL-SERVICE 
LIST for JULY, 1874. 

CONTENTS :— Home Establishment — Competition 
Regulations for Indian Civil Service, with Furlough 
Regulations—Regulatious for Examination and Ap 
pointment to Medical Service—Military Furlough Rules 
and Retirement Kegulations—Family Pension Fund— 
Staff-Corps Regulations and Salaries of Staff Officers— 
Regulations for Promotion—Furlough Pay, &c., &c. 
Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for 
India, Price 6s; by post,6s 4d; bound in leather, 7s 6d. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W 





0 bye OLD BOOKS.—Just pub- 
| J lished, a CATALOGUE of SCARCE and 
| CURIOUS WORKS. By B. Rosson, 184 Castle Street, 
| Leicester Square, London. Sent free om receipt of 
| address. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK'S NEW STORY, 


HREE FEATHERS, by the Author 
of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c., is commenced 
in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for August. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. With Illustrations by Greorcs 
DU MAURISR and HELEN PATERSON. (July 29. 





CONTENTS. 

TAREE FEATHERS. With an Illustration. I. Master 
Harry. Il.—Jim Crow. L1.—Res Anguste Domi 
IV.—The Last Look Back. 

Sr. THomas. 

Victor Hugo's Romances. 

A Rose is Jung. Chaps. XVL, XVIL, XVIII. 

Rosert SovutTueyr’s SECOND WIFE. 

MELANCHOLIA. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowp. With an Illustration. 
XXXIV.—Homeagain: aJuggler. XXXV.—At an 
Upper Window. XXXVI.—Wealth in Jeopardy: 
the Revel. XXXVII —The Storm: the Two 
oe XXXVIIL—Rain: one Solitary meets 
Another. 


Smith, Elder and Co.’s Popular Library. 


Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 
New VOLUME. 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 
* Behind the Veil.” 


POEMS. By Mera Orrep. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


YOUNG BROWN;; or, the Law of Inheritance. 
By the Author of “ The Member for Paris.” 3 vols, 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. ByJ- 
A. Symonps, Author of “ Studies of Greek Poets,” 
“ An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 9a, 

Tho SCIENTIFIC GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. 
By J. R. MoReLL. With Lllustrations, Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 

SWISS ALLMENDS, and a WALK to SEE 
THEM: a Second Month in Switzerland. By F. 
BARHAM ZiNCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chap- 
lain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Witha Map. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Here is a magician who can actually make the 
beaten tracts of Switzerland more interesting than 
Magdala or C je." —Z. iner. 

HOURS ina LIBRARY. By Lesiie Sterne. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

CONTENTS :—Defoe's Novels—Richardson's Novels— 
Pope as a Moralist—Mr. Elwin's Edition of Pope~ 
Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne—Balzac's Novels—De Quincey. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards 

a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9s. 














1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


OAN of ARC, and the ‘Times of Charles 
e the Seventh, King of France. By Mrs. Bray, 
author of “ The Good St. Louis,” “ Life of Stothard,” 
&eo. 


“Mrs. Bray has produced a pleasing and true por- 
trait of the Maid of Orleans, bringing out the traits of 
her character with careful and tender touch.” —Specta- 
tor, July 18. 

“No other book that we know gives this interesting 
period of French history in so easy and readable a 
form.” —Guardian, 

“Most of our readers will rise from its perusal, not 
only with increased information, but with sympathies 
awakened and elevated.”"—T7he Times, 

GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, or, 
Groups of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. DUNCAN of Madras, Dr. 
RicHARD ScueEpria, and JAMBs COLLIge. Folio brds. 

No.1. ENGLISH. 18s. 

No. 2. ANCIENT MEXICANS, CENTRAL AMERI- 
CANS, CHIBCHAS, and ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 
lés, 

No. 3. TYPES of LOWEST RACES, NEGRITTO 
RACES, MALAYO-POLYNESIAN RACES. 18s. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London: and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Fg of the MISSOURI and 

MISSISSIPPI. Strange and Interesting Tradi- 
tions of the North-American Indians. Pioneer Life in 
the Far West. By M. Hopewe.t, Author of “ The 
Great West,” Mississippi Valley,” &c. 33; in cloth, 5s, 





Specially a meen for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
delicate persons of all ages. 

Tins from 1s 6d to 2ls. Wholesale and Retail by 

the Mauufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 

And Retail by all other Chemists, who also supply Dr 
JENNER’S ABSOBBENT LOZENGES, prepared by 
Savory and Moore. Correct Heartburn, Flatulence, 
and an excess of acid in the stomach. 


es PATENT *“ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
Made in all Sizes, and 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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CABINET EDITION OF 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


Vo.vuME I., with a Photographic Portrait of the Author. (Ready, 
Vouume IL., with a View of Mr. Tennyson's House at Aldworth. [Just out. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Corrhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


MR. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morley. 2 vols. 


“A singularly graceful story.”"—Academy. when they set themselves to write a story......Its gram- 
“A neat little romance.”’—Athenwum. mar is faultless, its style pure, flowing, terse, and 
“Her novel rises to @ level far above that which correct,’—Saturday Review. 

cultivated women with a facile pen ordinarily attain 


CIVIL SERVICE. By J.T. Listado. 2 vols. 


“A story of Irish life, free from oe and “A very charming and amusing story...... The char- 
partisanship, yet amusingly national......There is acters are all well drawn and are life-like."—Civil 
plenty of ‘go’ in the story."—Athenzum. Service Gaze‘te. 





SECOND EDITION, 


JUDITH GWYNNE. By Lisle Carr. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Carr's novel is certainly amusing...... There is “Displays much dramatic skill.” — Edinburgh 
much variety, and the dialogue and incident never Courant. 
flag to the finish,”—Athenzum. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Cheap Edition, for distribution, fcap. 8vo, sewed, 1s 6d. 


WORK AND WAGES. 


By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 


ON 


Also in cloth, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d; crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





On Monday next. NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
OW to TELL the PARTS of | aaa WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
SPEECH ; or, Easy Lessons in English Gram- ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
mar. By the Rev. Epwin A. ABpott, D.D., Head Threepence Weekly. 
Master of the City of London School. In small 8yo, The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 


price 2s, in cloth. 
JICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 


eg ten — - ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
OW to WRITE CLEARLY: Rules ae ae 


and Exercises on English Composition. By the 
Rey. Epwin A. ABBOTT, D.D. In small 8vo, price 1s 6d, FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


in cloth, YT" 4 4 
nate Wii Shomnns ot [CTORIAL WORLD. 3p, WEEKLY. 
ATIN PROSE through ENGLISH Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
IDIOM: Rules and Exercises in Latin Prose Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 
Composition. By the Rev. Eowin A. Apsott, D.D. In Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 
18mo, price 28 6d, in cloth. 
And a Seventh Thousand of Grn, SEWER, 
NGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH OMETS and the NEW COMET of 
palpate YSSUNS for is — 1374. With a complete Popular Account of all 


PEOPLE. By the Rey. Eowin A. ABBOTT, D.D., | that is known of these wonderful Bodies, which are so 
and J. R, SesLey, M.A, In crown 8yo, price 48 6d, in | great a perplexity to Science. 


cloth. London: WILLIAM TgeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. ‘ Cheapside. 


SAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


9 TUT 7 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anp SHARE LIST. 
The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 
AUGUST EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs. Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It isa valuable and safe guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


A HIGH-CLASS SAFE INVESTMENT. 


DIVIDENDS 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM MAY BE RELIED UPON. 
FOR SALE, SHARES IN AN ESTABLISHED COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 


It will pay 15 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. This Investment will bear the 
strictest investigation. The Collieries are in full working order. Yearly profits are very large. Itis a 
thoroughly honest and legitimate Investment, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. Output 190,000 
tons yearly. No further liability. Shares fuily paid-up. Dividends payable February and August, 

Any number of Shares can be obtained at £12 1s per Share. 
Every information, with full and reliable particulars, will be forwarded upon application. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
Established 1852. BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 























FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON 8S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


TRUBNER & (0.'s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The HONEYMOON : Remembrance of 
a Bridal Tour through Scotland, By the Count 
De MEDINA PomaR. 2 vols. crown 8vo, " 
and 380, cloth, 21s, PD 300 

“The volume (the letters included) bear evidence 
bat iderable literary and artistic 





of much thought and 
treatment, and they are likely to 
attention."—Morning Post. ’ ae Popular 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise 
Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical Stud 
aided by Original Documents and Unpublisbed 
Letters from the Private Papers of the Family of 
Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD Paton. Crow 
8vo, pp. 340, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ A book which is sure to be widely read."—Standarg 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND, BR 
George Henry Lewes. First Series: The 
FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. Vol. I. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure 
By W.R.Greg, Third Edition, with a new Intro. 
duction. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 
15s. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A PEEP at MEXICO. By J. L. Geiger. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs, 
(/n preparation, 


NOTES on the LAND TENURES and 
REVENUE ASSESSMENTS of UPPER INDIA. 
By P. CARNEGY. Crown 8yvo. (Shortly. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEsLER, Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, 
Vol. IIL, Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanica! Revival. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 524. With 2 Maps, cloth, 18s, 

The above volume forms also a complete work in 
itself, and may be had with separate title as,“ The 

History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.’” 


SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO 
CENTURIES from 1520, their Lives and Writings, 
according to the late B. B. Wiffen's Plan, and with 
the Use of his Materials. Described by E. Bogumer, 
D.D., Ph.D. Vol. L, with Narrative of the Inci- 
dents attendant upon the Republication of “ Re- 
formistas Antiguos Espanoles,” and a Memoir of 
B. B. Wiffen, by Isaline Wiffea. Royal 8vo, pp. 
232, Roxburghe, lis; cloth, 12s 6d. 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their 
LANGUAGE By CHagLts G. LELAND, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Introductory—A Gipsy Cottage—The 

Gipsy Tinker—Gipsy Respect for the Dead—Gipsy 

Letters—Gipsy Words passed into English Slang— 

Proverbs and Chance Phrases—Indicatious of the 

Indian Origin of the Gipsies—Misce!!anea—Gipsies ia 

Egypt—Rowmani Gudli; or, Gipsy Stories and Fables, 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Spelled 
as Pronounced, with enlarged Alphabet of Forty 
Letters, a Letter for each Distinct Element in the 
Language. WithSpecimen. By GzorGs WITHERS, 
Royal 8vo, pp. 84, sewed, 1s. 





London: TRUBNER and CO,, 
57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 


Author of “ Marquis and Merchant.” 3 vols, 


Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting book."—Athenzwum. 


Rough-Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of ** From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“In many respects an excellent novel."—A‘hengum. 
“A novel good to read and pleasant to remember.’ 
—Spectator. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


NEW PORTRAIT of EARL DERBY. 
Ready July 27, Part 4, price 6d. 

HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY, containing a LIFE-LIKE POR- 

TRAIT in COLOURS of the Right Hon. the Eart of 

DERBY, with Original Memoir, compiled from reliable 

Sources. 

CASSELL, Petrer, and GALPIN: London, Paris, and 

New York. 














Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 


Weavecs EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 


the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.B.C.P. Lond. 





Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 
WORTH’S TOUR in SCOT- 
LAND in 1803, in company with his Sister and S. 
T. Coleridge: being the JOURNAL of Miss 
WORDSWORTH, now for the first time made 
public. Edited by Principal Smarrp, LL.D. 
«Jf there were no other record of her than those 
jef extracts frum her journal during the Highland 
= which stand at the head of several of her 
ther’s poems, these alone would prove her pos- 
ee of a large portion of his genius, Larger extracts 
hem occur in the poet's biography, and in the 


from ¢ 
f the ms of 1857, and often they seem 
7 h, good eS ao poems they introduce. Might 


t wonderful journal even yet be given entire, or 
g0, to the world ?"—Nor th British Review, 
“The volume gli with p ges nearly as 
ing, showing how rich in * Wordsworthian 
y was this modest sister...... We have to thank Dr. 
Shairp, and the thanks must be hearty, for now forthe 
first time giving them in a complete form.”—Atheneum. 
# All who love Wordsworth and Nature...... welcome 
this book. To many it will add ‘a more precious seeing 
to the eye, and make them understand how, if they 
look, they will see."—Scotsman 
“Next to the charming simplicity we like the quiet, 
picturesque power of this diary.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 
“The book is one to be read and prized—to be read 
through with delight, and to be often taken up again 
with an ever full enjoyment.”—Datly Review. : 
“A simple, and in many respects a touching record 
is this, brimming over with sisterly love,—womanly, 
tender, and graceful."—Srandard, 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 88 6d. 


SCOTTISH RIVERS. By the late Sir 
Tuomas Dick Lauper, Bart., Author of “ The 
Morayshire Floods,” * The Wolf of Badenoch,” &c. 
With Three Etchings from Sketches by the 
Author, and a Preface by JoHN Brown, M.D. 
LL.D., Author of “ Rab and his Friends,” &c. 


Fifth Edition, price 2s 6d, post free, 


On SELF-CULTURE: Intellectual, 
Physical, and Moral A Vade-Mecum for Young 
Men and Students. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

“An adequate guide to a generous, eager, sensible 
life." —Academy. 
“Every parent should put it into the hands of his 
son.” —Scotsman, 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 
In 4 vols. smal] demy 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 

The HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By H. Taine, D.C.L. Translated by 
Henry VAN Laun. New and carefully Revised 
Edition. . 

“The most interesting and the most philosophical 

History that has been written of English literature.’"— 

if 


not tha! 





lobe. 

“Will take its place in the very foremost rank of 
works on the literature of England.”—<Speetator. 

“Deserves @ conspicuous place in every library 
filled with the immortal works of which it narrates the 
history."—Daily News. 

“An excellent text-book for the use of students; 
very much superior to any of those now in use at our 
schools aud colieges."—Z£xraminer. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


SEVEN YEARS of a LIFE: a Story. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


CULTURE and RELIGION. Fourth Edition. By 
Principal SHarrp, 3s 6d. 

STUDIES in POETRY and PHILOSOPHY. 
Edition. By Principal SHAIRP. 6s, 

COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. Fourth Edition. By 
the late Dr.JOHN DUNCAN. 3s 6d. 

JOURNAL of HENRY COCKBURN. 2 yols., 21s. 

BUSINESS. By a MERCHANT. 7s 6d. 

ANATURALIST in INDIA. By Dr. A. LertH ADAMS. 
Illustrated, 10s 6d. 

ANATURALIST in the NILE VALLEY. Profusely 
Illustrated. By Dr. A. Letra ADAMS. 15s, 

FOUR PHASES of MORALS. By Prof. BLACKIE. 68. 

HOR SUBSECIV.E, By Dr. Jonn Brown. Eighth 
Edition. 7s 64. 

FROST and FIRE. Mapsand Illustrations, 2 vols., 21s 

BURNT NJAL. From the Icelandic. By G. W 
DAseNT, D.C.L. 2 vols., 23s. 

FREENESS of the GOSPEL. 
3s 6d. 

SPIRITUAL ORDER, and OTHER PAPERS. By 
THOMAS ERSKINE, 5s. 

FORDUN’S CHRONICLE of the SCOTTISH NATION, 
By W. F. SKENE. 2 vols., 30s. 

ARBORICULTURE. By Jonn Grigor. 10s 6d. 

A POLITICAL SURVEY. By M. E. Garant Durr, 


Second 


By THOMAS ERSKINE, 


M.P. 7s 6d. 

EARLY SCOTCH HISTORY. By Cosmo INNES, 8yo, 
16s. 

The LAW of TRADE UNIONS. By Wittiam 
GUTHRIE, 3s 6d. 


LECTURES on SCOTCH LEGAL ANTIQUITIES. 
By Cosmo INNES. 8vo, Ifs @d. 


SERMONS. Tenth Edition. By the Rev. Joun Ker, 
of Glasgow. 6s. 

LIFE in NORMANDY. Third Edition. 4s 6d. 

TEN YEARS NORTH of the ORANGE RIVER. By 
JOHN MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

KIDNAPPING in the SOUTH SEAS. By Capt 
PALMER, R.N. 8yo, 108 6d. 

WILD MEN and WILD BEASTS. Illustrated. By 
Lieut-Col. GORDON CUMMING. 8vo, 128. 


MAN: WHENCE, WHERE, and WHITHER. By 
Prof. D, Pace, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





MR. MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook for London. 3s 6d. 
Essex, Cambridge, Suffolk, and 





NORFOLK. 12 | 
— Kent and Sussex. 10s, | 
— Surrey, Hants, and Isle of Wight. 


—— Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 7s 6d. 
Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 10s. 
Devon and Cornwall. 12s, 

Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 


CESTER,. 9s. 
South Wales, 7s, 
North Wales, 7s, 
Derby, Stafford, Leicester, and 


NOTTS. 9. 


Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lan- 


CASHIRE. 10s, 
Yorkshire, 12s, 
Durham and Northumberland. 


Westmorland and Cumberland. 


Map of the Lake District. 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s, 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook of Travel Talk. 3s 6d. 
—— Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine 


to MAYENCE, 6s. 


—— North Germany and the Rhine to 


SWITZERLAND. 
9s, 


Switzerland and the Alps. 
South Germany and the Tyrol. 
Os. 


France and the Pyrenees, 12s, 
Paris and its Environs, 3s 6d. 
Plan of Paris. 3s 6d. 

Corsica and Sardinia, 4s, 
Algeria. 6s. 

North Italy and Venice. 10s. 
Central Italy and Florence. 10s. 
Rome and its Environs. 10s. 
South Italy and Naples. 10s. 
Portugal and Lisbon. 9s. , 
Spain and Andalusia. 2 vols., 


Russia and Finland. 15s. 


PITT TITTLE TEE tl 


Norway. 6s. 
Syria and Palestine. 2 vols, 
Map of Palestine. 12s, 
—— Bombay and Madras, 2 vols, 
128 each. 
—— Egypt and the Nile. 15s, 
—— Turkey and Constantinople. 15s. 
—— Greece and Ionian Islands. 145s, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| ‘ 
New Story by the Autheret, John Halifax, 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


MY MOTHER and I. the 


B 
yng of “ Joha Halifax, Gentleman.” ie 8v0, 


“It is so trae—there is so much of ‘sweet purity’ 
and grace about it, that it deserves to be classed with 
the very best of Mrs. Craik’s works, and there can be 
no doubt that it will have a place in English literature 
long after many of its more pretentious rivals have 
been forg Mi formist. 

“Should the announcement of ‘My Mother and I° 
attract all the young ladies now on their way to 
country quarters, and the still larger number yet in 
town, there will be reason for gratitude that at last 
English Is have been able to obtain and to enjoy a 
thoroughly innocent novel, ‘pure womanly’ in its 
treatment, and yet with a strength and true force far 
superior to the sickly sparms of modern three-volume 
depravities.”"— Pictorial World. 

“Mrs. Craik is always delightfully pure, and health- 
ful, and elevating, and she succeeds in teaching us 
almost without our knowing it. ‘My Mother and [,’a 
passage out of the family life of the Picardys, is simply 
exquisite in this respect. It is astonishing how by 
sheer delicacy the authoress can make so much of so 
little. We regard it as very exceptional, and worthy 
to take the place of much that passes for clever, and 
striking, and powerful in current fiction.”"—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“ Purity of style, delicacy of thought, and graceful 
English."— Echo, ’ . 

“A charming and pathetic story, which deserves 
not only to be read, but to be bered. Th a 
have read it from mouth to month, and thousands 
more will read it in its entire shape.""—Glasgow News. 

“ A touching, noble tale; rich in shrewd thought, 
strong character, and tender feeling.” —Freeman. 

“To readers who feel bored in these hot summer 
days with three-volume novels, and sensational plots, 
it will be welcome news that this fresh, gracefal 
romance is told within the compass of a single volame, 
and that it deals for the most part with the every-day 
incidents in the quiet, unobtrusive career of two ladies. 
The great charm of the book consists in the author's 
tr of the ch ters of Elma and her mother.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


SOUTH by WEST;; or, Winter in 


the Rocky Mountains and Spring in Mexico. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Kincsigy. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“One of the most fresh and pleasant, andin some 
respects the most original, volumes of travel that 
have ever fallen from a young lady's pen."— Times. 

“Altogether the best volume of travels recently 
issued.” — cho, 

“It gives a very lively picture of a curiously in- 
teresting state of society. The author shows through- 
out excellent taste, a bappy faculty for observing the 
characteristics of the country and its inhabitants, and 
a no less happy faculty for looking at the bright side 
of things.”"—Sulurday Review. 











FIFTH EDITION. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the 


Rey. H. R. Hawets, M.A. With Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo, 12s. 
[/mmediately. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


IVAN DE BIRON;; or, the Russian 
Court in the Middle of the Last Century. By the 
Author of * Friends in Council.” Post 8vo, 68 6d. 

[/mmediately. 


“Sir Arthur Helps has not neglected the opportuni- 
ties offered by his story for showing his especial 
strength, and we have to thank him for what is rare 
in these days—a fresh, original, and instructive novel.” 
— Times. 

“Atonce an admirable novel, a curious historical 
study, and an interesting collection of profound recol- 
lections on life, society, and lierature...... It is full of 
the most original and most delicate touches.”"—Pall 
Mali Gazette. 

“The most stirring and popular novel Sir Arthur 
Helps has written."—Zritish Quarterly Review. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. By 


KaTuerine S. MAacqvorp, Author of “ Patty,’ &c. 
With Ninety [lustrations. Crown 8vo. [Vert week, 


LADY BELL: a Story of the Last 


Century. By Saran TYTLER, Author of “Citoyenne 
Jaqueline.” With Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ As a glimpse of the time, hardly anything could be 
better. it is bright, crisp, clear, and Hnished like 
series of cabinet pictures."—British Quarterly Review. 

“A graceful and readable stors, which enlists our 
affections by the daiutiest of heroines. It has a spice 
of freshness which will commend it to those weary of 
what passes for pictures of modern life.”"—Athenwum. 


al ~ r 
SERBIAN FOLK-LORE: 
Popular Tales. Selected and Translated by Madame 
CsepoMILLE MivaTovics. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. Dsyron, M.A., Author of 
“ Servia and the Servians,” &c. Post 8vo, 108 64. 
“They form a valuable contribution to the stock- 
in-trade of storiologists, who will do well to add them 
to their shelves."— Atheneum. 
“ The stories are told with much spirit and vigour, 
and are really welcome additions to our stock of fairy 
literature.”"—John Bull. 


W. ISBISTER & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEA 


PER EDITION OF 


FRANCATELLIS 


““—“ROYAL CON 


FECTIONER: 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
A Practical Treatise. With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


[This day. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
HOUSEHOL 


BARNABY 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 
D EDITION. 


RUDGE. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Forty-Six New Illustrations by F. Barnard, price, cloth gilt, 4s; stiff 


, paper, 3s. 


[This day. 





A FEW PAGES from 


BgRNAL OSBORNE. In 2 vols. crown 


REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 


8yvo, 16s. 


THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 


A’ Diary of the Ashantee Expedit 


ion. By FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of 


“Camp Notes,” &c., Special Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph. Post 8vo, 14s. 


PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Description of the 


Game of North America, with Per: 


sonal Adventures in their Pursuit. By 


PARKER GILLMORE, “ Ubique,” Author of * Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” &c. Demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MEL 


U N CL E 





VILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


J O H N. 


BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by Lady WOOD. 


RULING the 


8 vols. 


SUNKEN ROCKS. 


8 vols. 


ROAST. 


By Lady Woop. 


(This day, 


By Avusrey PANnTULPH. 


JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pra- 


cock, F.S.A., Author of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” “ Mabel Heron,” &c. 3 vols. 


LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Marta M. 


GRANT, Author of “ Artiste,” “ Brigh 


t Morning.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
-., \etemeameaalamecen, RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality 


of Divine 


“The book proceeds from a man of 
ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose 
discussions sre conducted in a judicial 
method. He writes like an earnest seeker 
after truth, looking around at all par- 
ticulars pertaining to his inquiries, and 
following up every question to its proper 
end. We have been struck with his com- 
plete mastery of the literature. He knows 
well all German and Dutch books relating 
to the criticism of the New Testament, as 
well as the English ones. His scholar- 
ship, indeed, is apparent throughout...... 


Along with a wide and minute scholar- | 
ship, the unknown writer shows great | 


acuteness. He has the critical faculty in 
union with a calm spirit. Reverent 
withal, his volumes bespeak the serious 
notice of everyone concerned about the 
records of religion.” —A¢henzum. 

“The writer of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’ has conferred a boon onall students 
of theology. Calm and judicial in tone, 
fully acquainted with the facts of the 
case, and scrupulously exact in stating 
the arguments of adversaries, no more 


Revelation. 


formidable assailant of orthodoxy could 
well be imagined. Whenever the history 
of Christian theology in the nineteenth 
century shall be written, a place of 
honour will belong to the anonymous 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion.”......... 
Before entering on the details of the 
book, it is simple justice to the author to 
say that his acquaintance with the criti- 
cal literature of his subject is as nearly 
as possible exhaustive...... In Part I. the 
author has shown the futility of the a 
priort argument in favour of miracles. 
In Parts II. and III. he examines the 
evidence as to the date and authenticity 
of the records on which the miracles de- 
pend,,,...... This part of the work is even 
better than the first......We are bound to 
| add that the concluding chapters prove 

the author to bea warm friend of spiritual, 

though not, in the ordinary sense of the 
| word, supernatural religion. Whatever 
| else the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ 
may be, one thing is certain, that he is a 
| Scientifically trained critic."— Westminster 
| Review. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 





PAINLESS 
MESS BR S. 


DENTISTRY. 
GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE 


HILL, CITY, 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, 
(THEIR ONLY 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE 


GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
ADDRESSES,) 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ ” 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Heyry 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “ Th 
“All but Lost,” &¢. 1 vol. 8vo. oom (ron neiala,” 


“Fora careful and complete history of the western expediti 
our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty's marrative.”-Geardion® nee 
NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 


STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By EL1zanetTas Coop 
of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” on 7 
Now 





8vo. 

“ We look, indeed, upon the memoir as an invaluable contribution towards the 
elucidation of the troubles of those unhappy times, which caused a king, an argh. 
bishop, and an earl to suffer death upon the scaffold."—Bell's WeeRhy Messenger, 

“Is a valuable addition to biographical literature."—Court Journal, ~ 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANcu#, Author of “ The Recollections and Reflec. 
tions of J. R. Planché,” &. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready, 

“ His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place amo: 


every well-selected private library.”"—Jell'’s Weekly Messenger. 


NOTICE.—A PARSON in TRANSITION. INTERVIEWING a MORMON, The 
GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 

HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Yow ready, 

“ Sufficiently candid to give the reader rea! help in understanding the doctring 
and the position of the sects described.” —Séandard. 


T ° * . 
The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By w, 
Sramer, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 volg, 
post 8vo. [Now ready, 
“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 
Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere.”"—Standard. 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Bapven Parronarp, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” With 
Frontispiece and Viguette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmunp Yarns, 


Author of “Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock Ahead,” “A 
Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” * The Yellow Flag,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- 


tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Now ready, 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora Russe, 


Author of “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” 
“She was Young, and He was Old,"’ “ Lover and Husband," &c, 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henry 


BELCHER. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the 
Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author of 
“The Three Oxonians," &c. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Rosert 
JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 
FANTOCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols, 
[Now ready. 


In 3 vols. (Vowready. 


ROLLING in RICHES: a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





The CHANDOS CLASSICS.—TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 1s 6d each, stiff wrapper, or cloth gilt, 2s, postage, 4d. 
RIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Specially Adapted and Arranged 
for Young People. 
NDERSEN’S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. 
and Arranged for Young People. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Specially Adapted 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITIONS. 

In crown 8vo, price 3s 64, cloth extra, postage, 4d. 
igre ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By GrorGe 
1 DANIEL. With Illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruikshank. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








| 

| WARNE'S READABLE BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 

| Price One Shilling, Picture Wrapper; post free, 1s 2d. 
HE ENGLISH GIRL in a CONVENT SCHOOL. A 

Record of Experience. 

FREDERICK WARN and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
ATEW CITY HALL, Chicago.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
pS WEEK for View and Pian-—also for British Earthworks, with Llustrat-0as— 
| the Work at St. Paul’s—Public Monuments ia France—Oity Frait Markets, &— 


| York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








standard works of our countrymen, in every time-honoured public, as well ag in * 
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MRS. COMPTON READE’S NOVEL. 


Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ROSE AND RUE. 


Tue Hovr. 

«On the single ground of being wholly unlike anything which has been written 
pefore, ‘Rose and Rue’ may ‘airly ask an audience of the reading public. What- 
ever else Mrs. Compton Reade may be, she shows herself from first to last gifted 
with marked originality, both as regards conception and construction. The book 
also abounds in smart conversation. We must not, however, convey the impres- 
sion that ‘ Rose and Rue’ is made up of quick repartee or brilliant dialogue only. 
On the contrary, if the lights are vivid, the shadows are proportionately deep. The | 
suffering of Tryphena, who battles nobly for her love, the varied emotion of Aunt 
Rachel, the vile passion of the Methodist preacher, and the grim cruelty of Jacob 
qwhich culminates in insanity), all are written with nerve and pathos, whilst the 
authoress never once descends from an uniformly high level of excellence.” 

THE SCOTSMAN. 

“A better-written novel we have not read for a long timc, or one more enjoy- 
able,—at least, to readers who relish the minute analysis and powerful delineation | 
of the working of human passions and emotions. Mrs. Reade has, in fact, dis- 
covered and illustrated the truth of the maxim that the triumph of art is to con- | 
ceal that itis art. Her style, too, is singularly easy and graceful. The highest | 
tribute of praise, perhaps, that can be easily paid to the book and the writer is to | 
say, that with few characters, and not many incidents, it is, nevertheless, a novel | 
of surpassing interest and unquestionable originality.” | 











THe GRAPRIC. 

“Jn Mrs. Compton Reade’s able and vigorous novel we are indeed transported 
‘to fresh woods and pastures new,’ in being introduced to life in a Dorsetshire 
farmhouse more than half a century ago. This novel is in itself a great attrac- 
tion, though if Mrs. Reade can paint other scenes and characters as well as she 
has the gentle and dreamy Tryphena Fowke, the wicked and brutal old farmer, 
her father, and crusty and despotic, though really good-hearted, Aunt Rachael, to 
gay nothing of the Rev. Acts Latchet, the Methodist ‘ Pastor,’ and Martha Tapp, we 
shall always be glad to meet her, whithersoever she chooses to carry us.” 

Tue Eco. 

« Written in brisk epigrammatic style, with a great deal of bold colour with ; 
pot a single dull page, and scarcely a dull sentence. ‘ Rose and Rue’ is worthy of 
high praise, and shoots a long way above the plain of mediocrity.” 

THE OBSERVER. 

“We are here carried quite off the beaten track of works of fiction, and the 
change is welcome and refreshing. Nor does ‘Rose and Rue’ deserve praise only 
on the ground of novelty of design. The story is interesting and well told, and the 
characters individual and alive. The descriptive touches also scattered here and 
there throughout the story are unusually felicitous. Wecan cordially congratulate 
Mrs. Compton Reade on the production of a work which, in its way, and as far as 
it goes, leaves very little to be desired ; aud ourselves, and the novel-reading world 

ly.on having made acquaintance with a clever and artistic writer whom, 
if she will continue to do justice to the gifts she unquestionably possesses, it will 
give us pleasure to meet often in the future.” 
THe STANDARD. 

“A story of considerable power and originality, presenting many pictures of 
life, scenery, and incident which the reader will retain in his mind, not without 
pleasure.” 

THE ACADEMY. 

“The great merits of ‘Rose and Rue’ are the continual flow of natural humour 
and sympathy with the lives of the raral poor. These qualities are so eminent as 
to suggest comparison with the highest of contemporary novelists. The characters 
are very carefully and consistently drawn. Even the consumptive girl and the 
idiot boy of fiction are made new things. The squalor of their sad lives is more 
prominent than the poetry; and Clara is more real and touching than the poor 
stagey ‘May Queen.’ The very animals in the book are worthy of Mr. Rivitre, and 
the death of Beauty is as touching as that of any hound since ‘the fate of death 
came upon Argus’ in the courtyard of Odysseus, Laertes’ son. Our gratitude to 
Mrs. Compton Reade is of the kind which looks for even greater favours to come, 
and we hope that her next novel may be not unlike her first.” 

Tue Oxrorp TrMgs. 

“A novel which, for the brightness, freshness, and interest of the tals, well de- 

serves to become ‘the novel of the season.’ ” 
THE BAZAAR. 
“One of the best new novels.” 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION of JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.”—Spectator. 

“It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Saturday Review. 

“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to con- 
vey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the dramatic power, and graphic 
description of this book. We recommend our readers to procure it for themselves, 
and we are quite certain they will thank us for having led them to a rare enjoy- 
ment.’ "— Nonconformist. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author | 


of “Rosa Noel.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








TT. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Hen 


Krx@s_ey, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. In 3 vols. crown | 
8yo. } 
“This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle analysis of 
character. It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, a student of books, and | 
a watcher of men.”—Hour. | 


Iv. | 
LONELY CARLOTTA: a Novel. ByA.E.N. 


Bewicke, Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of * Lady Flavia,” * Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Certainly one of the best novels that has appeared fora very long time.”"—Hour’. | 


| 





| 
| 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





SIGNOR CAMPANELLA'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


an Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPANELLA. In demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 14s. 
“This book promises to be of unusual interest."—Court Journal. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








r 
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BOOKS FOR THE BEACH. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
THE NEW ADDITIONS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Each volume can be bad separately, neatly bound in cloth, and well printed, 
price 6s, of any Bookseller. 


| 
{ 


| 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The WOOING O’T. 
By Miss BROUGHTON. 
NANCY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
LADY ADELAIDE (New Edition). 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 





NEW WORK BY MR. WILKIE COLLINS. 
READINGS IN AMERICA. 
A New Story, by Mr. WILKIE COLLINS, 


entitled “ The FROZEN DEEP,” will be commenced in the August Number of 
the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Ready on Wednesday next, price 1s. 





On Wednesday next, at all Booksellers, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for AUGUST, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINSS NEW STORY. 
Tue Frozen Derr. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” &c. Scene the First. 
A BURNING QUESTION. 


. BEN JONSON. 

UnoLe Joun. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author of “ Kate Coventry,” 
“ The Gladiators,” &c. Conclusion. 

PAGES ON Pages. 

WRITERS AND REVIEWS. 

Tue River Srovr. 

A MoperRn Repecca. 

Paes K&MBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chaps XXI., XXIL, and 
XXI 


Pee 


SOIR H 


London : RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 














BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 
*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MU. 








TWO ESCAPES FROM SUNGLARE INTO CLOUDLAND FOR AUTUMN 


TRAVELLERS. 
ARLON GRANGE, 10s 6d. 


HAROLD ERLE, 8s. 
By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of a LIFE.” 
The opening part of this Story appeared in the Spectator of the 4th inst., the 


| critiques in the Atheneum of the 11th, and will be forwarded post free upon appli- 


cation to the Publishers. 
PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Preparing for immediate publication. 
THE 


‘PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 


With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. 
By W. G. nROOKE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “Six Privy Council Judgments,” &c. 
HENRY S. KING and CO,, 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION of the WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES. 
Just published, crown Svo, 260 pp., cloth, bevelled edges, price 5s. 


YHE WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES: Tales, Sketches, 


Essays, &c. By “ ArTHur WaLvperiper.” Including “ Torrington Hall” 


' 
and “ The Council of Four: a Game at * Definitions.’ 
| London: SIMPKIN, MARSTIALL, and Co, 
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WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE 30 LARGE SHOW-ROoMs 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 8, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 
























Fiddle | 
or | Thread/ King’s 
Old jor Bead. jor Shell. 

Patterns. Silver. 

' ! 
£84) £8. d./)£ 8, d. 
42 Table Forks, 7H AS 2 st? Bs 
12 Table Spoons . "11 10 | 2 + ee . 
12 Dessert Forks.....0..000++ .. ae 2 ill . 
12 Dessert Spoons enceeces 1 2 .| 1 9 1. 
Oe OE einstein «MR oth. «of 3S. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...) . 9 | . 12 . 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .........000++ Ot s Bela 2 5 
1 Gravy Spoon ..... woescesecs - 6 «| So oe Bex 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...) . 3 .| . 4.) . 4 8 
1 MustardSpoon,giltbowl.| . 1 6. 2 .| . 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......) . 2 6 . 3 6 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers,.....) .18 61 3 6|1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife ..... ‘ee. Oe cE re 2 
‘1 Soup Ladle ,.... ae ol oles 

1 Sugar Sifter.,......cccssseres Sit «2 hse 

31119 6,130 6 


Total...crnek! 8 19 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
a@umber of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ..... eoocese 24s per doz. 
Dessert do., 188 ....c0ccesee0 -Tea Spoons, 12s 6d. 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 


Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £25. 


ISH COVERS, Electro-Silver, from 
£9 the Set of Four to £24. 


ORNER DISHES,  Electro-Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 28 6d to £15 lds. 


—_—_—_o, from 14s to £5 10s. 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 


Electro-Silver, &.,at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
‘vers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 

The Stock of each is at once the largest, 

newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 

and marked at prices proportionate with those that 

have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Gas Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £22 10s. 
Portable Showers, 8s 6d. Nursery, 25s to 40s. 
Pillar Showers, £3 10s Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. 

to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. , 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
eollection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9, Lamp 
is guaranteed rfect, but to ensure their pro- 
r action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
‘olza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 
—Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON imports them direct. 












ae eeneneeenil from 7s 6d to £45. 
Candelab .from 13s 6d to £16 10s. 
Bronzes... ++-from 48 6d to £16 16s. 





EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 

—Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 

for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 

prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 


Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 14s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 25s to£35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 75s complete. 

Patent E!ongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6in. wide, price 57s 6d; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £4 4s. This will also form a useful Couch. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 

























BURTON. 
Mattresses. Width—, 3ft. )4f.-Gin} 5ft. 
£8.4)/£8. d/£ 8. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses ...........0000+-,. 12 .|. 16 .). 18. 
Best French Alva Mattresses.........). 12 6). 17 6). 18 6 
Coloured Wool ditto ...... ot oe 8. 8. 
Best Brown Wool ditto ... 1 3.jL13 6/117. 
Good White Wool ditto...... 111 62 6 6212. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ... 210 .j/3 13 .j/4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto j2 263 3.13 9. 
Extra Super ditto .............. j3 1./412.15 4. 
German Spring Hair Stufflag j2 10 ./3 8 ./3 14. 
Extra Super ditto....... eceveceee eacnnied 3 5.14 76/415. 
French Mattress for useover spring)! 15 ./2 1l .|2 17. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ... wf? S6ZIZ64 .. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib. LIL ./2 7./ we 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d p /3 126510 ./6 66 
Do. Best White do., at 3s 6d per Ib|4 15 ./7 3./8 2. 


Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 148; Bolsters, from 6s to 
29s 64; Down Pillows, from lls 6d to 18s. Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 





OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
— 8. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
tock :— 
BED-BOOM FURNITURE. 














WASHSTANDDS ..........wide ‘3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak 153 64 20s 64 248 Od 
Best Polished Pine........... . 283 Gd 323 0d 36a Od 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 

tops 263 Od 358 0d _ 
Best do., Square do. ......... 633 0d 70s 0d 87s 6d 

DRAWERBBG............00000 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .. 28s 0d 37s Od 553 Od 
Best Polished Pine . 573 Od 728 6d 95s Od 
Best Mahogany .....+...-+0006 733 Gd 95s Od 130s Od 

DRESSING-TABLES.—wids 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ......... 173 Od 21s 6d 25s 0d 
Best Polished Pine 25s 6d 298 0d 33s Od 








Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 
WARDROBES, with 

Drawers, Trays, and 

Hanging Space......wide ft. 4ft. 6in, 5ft. 

Good Maple or Oak ..... - 1058 0d 115s Od 127s 6d 

Best Polished Pine ...... 1753 0d 190s 0d 200s 0d 

Best Mahogany ..... es 230s Od 255s Od 290s Od 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &., in proportion. 





INING-ROOM FURNITURE.— 
Mahogany chairs, covered 

in leather, stuffed horse- 

BEEF ccorccccesccecece werecccece 
Mahogany Couches ......... 
Mshogavy Dining-tables, 
telescope action, size 
Bit, Dy 426. .....ccceceeeeeee 1353 Od 1553 0d 1903 Od 

wide—4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboards...... £9 0s £10 Os £11 108 
With plate-glass backs... £10 5s £15 15s £23 0s 


Easy Chairs, stuffed 
horsehair,,.......00....00008 373 6d, 563, 65s, to 180s. 


32s 0d 
1053 0d 


35s Od 
145s 0d 


42s 0d 
210s 0d 











UTLERY, warranted.—The most Varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the ‘orl 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §., BURTON'S 

















The Blades are all of the |Table. 4 ~ 
finest Steel. en Per pr 
8. 
84-inch ivory handles ......per doz.| 18 : 3 S . @ 
3$ ditto balance ditto ; 19 | 14 || ¢ ; 
3§ ditto, ditto .... 27 ./ 21 | 7 : 
4 ditto fine ivory d 35 .126 °| 9 : 
4 ditto extra large ditto . 37 .| 28 {149 
4 ditto finest African ivory 42 ./33 .114 @ 
Ditto, with silver ferules 42 .| 36 16 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 52.) 40 ‘1148 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .,.| 23 .| 19 | 7 6 





YITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
\ “BRUSHES and TURNERY), ‘and evers 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, ig 

arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, ' 





i a ae 
" a.j£ 8. dif 8. dif gs, a 
Kitchen Utensils.../75 Il 2/2711 S51L14 4) 419 5 
Brushes and Tur-| 
DEFY sesssoveeseeees/25 O 1/17 16 10) 8 19 11) 3.19 9 











| ——es 
Total per set.../100 11 3/45 8 3/2014 3 819 9 
Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Illus. 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post, 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestand 
most recherché patterns, are on show. 
Block-tin dish-covers, 16s 94 the set of six. 
Elegant modern patterns, 47s 6d to 82s the set. 
Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 15s 6d to £6 16s the set of five. 
Electro-plated, £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Block-tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
178 to 30s 
Britannia metal, 25s to 8s. 
Electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, £5 $3. 
Ditto on nickel, full size, £9. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 

RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before . 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS,™ ..7~ 








Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filier, 
from £6 5s; a large Cabinet do., £14 10s to £17 Sa; 
Ice Pails or Pots, 8s 6d to 308; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; 
do., Making Machines, £2 10s to £4. 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 


AES. ER from 26s to 10 guinear. 
Ditto Irom ditto ...........cccecasetenes from 10s to 4 gaineas, 

Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets equally low. 
of LONDON MAKE 


Te URNS, 

NLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale, from 34s 
to £6 lis. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


penansccigi Brompton. Chelsea. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and F 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


{Belsize Park. [ City. 


IDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


| Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 

Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd's Bush. 
Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham. Walworth. | 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 











LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “ SpacTaToR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 25, 1374. 






Black Regi Stoves from 93 to £15 184," 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments ......from £3 13sto 
Bronzed Fenders............. soee,-ef POM DS 9d to £ 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ...from £2 103 to\$20 Hy oF 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 4s 6d to £6 
Chimney-Pieces...........0ccssee from £1 10s to £100; 
EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. ; 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, | PATENT VENTILATING Do, 
Inches, Inches. 
23 x 18 x 26 ... £3 10 22x 20x 29 ...244. 
S37 x 33x 3... € & 27x 21x 30... 56 Bs 
SBMxBMxD... & 8 .(BxBxh . twa 
40 x 24 x 30... 610 39 x 24 x 32 fc 2 
45 x 27x 30... 717 45 x 25x 33... 96. 
50 x 27 x 34... 10M. 








